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Art.  I.  1.  GibUm^t  History  t^f  the  DrcHne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  for  the  Use  of  FamilioM  and  young  Peraoni.  Reprinted 
from  the  Ori^nal  Text,  with  the  careful  Omitnion  of  all  Pa«MM^ 
of  an  Irreligious  or  Imtnorul  Tendency.  Ry  Thomas  HowdW, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  8.A.  Editor  of  the  Family  Hhakspeare.  In  fire 
Volumes,  8vo.  Price  3/.  3#.  London,  )H^. 

2.  The  Iliiiorp  ()f  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  d*  Christianity: 
comprising  an  Inmiiry  into  its  true  Character  and  Design.  By  Uit 
Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  and  Vice  Prin* 
cipal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  2  VoU.  Hvo.  pp.  xxir,  Jift, 
London,  1B28. 

TT  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  Editor  of  the  first  of 
^  these  publications,  *  to  accomplish,  during  the  latter  part  of 

*  his  life,  the  two-fold  labour  of  nurifyinj^  the  pages  of  Shako- 

*  peare  and  of  Gibbon.'  The  *  Family  Shakspearo '  has  been 
for  some  years  before  the  public ;  but,  laudable  and  patriotic  as 
were  the  Editor's  intentions,  we  question  whether  his  bene¬ 
volent  object  has  been  to  any  great  extent  realised.  The  num¬ 
berless  editions  of  the  complete  w'orks  of  our  great  Dramatist, 
which  are  severally  recommended  by  their  cheapness,  or  pocket 
size,  or  embellishments,  or  learned  notes,  seem  to  render  it  a 
hopeless  task  to  supersede  them  very  generally,  or  even  exten¬ 
sively,  by  an  edition  destitute  of  such  attractions.  Nor 'is  this 
the  only  bar  to  its  wide  circulation.  In  a  very  numerous  class 
of  Christian  families,  an  objection  will,  after  all,  lie  against  tlie 
domestication  of  Shakspearc  in  any  dress.  And  many  may 
think,  that  the  process  of  purification  might  have  been  carried 
much  further,  so  as  to  exclude  altogether  those  plays  wliich 
have  very  doubtful  claims  to  be  regarded  ns  the  genuine  com¬ 
positions  of  8haks|>care. 

A  Family  Gibbon  is  a  publication  likely  to  be  lietter  received 
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by  the  public  at  large.  ,  The  original  work  is  quite  unfit  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  both  of  its  insidious 
misrepresentations  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  disgusting  obscenity  which  abounds  in  the 
notes  Yet,  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  work  in  the  English 
language,  which  can  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  this 
masterly  performance ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Gibbon — we 
speak  of  general  readers  not  having  access  to  the  original 
sources — must  be  ignorant  of  one  half  of  authentic  history. 
We  do  not  rank  ourselves  among  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
style,  which  is  very  deficient  in  that  first  attribute  of  good  writ- 
ing — perspicuity.  Many  of  his  sentences  are  perfect  enigmas ; 
and  although  splendid  passages  might  be  cited,  exhibiting  the 
florid  style  of  composition  in  all  the  force  and  richness  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  yet,  the  effect  of  continuous  reading  is  to  pall 
and  weary  the  attention.  Gibbon  bus  the  art  of  condensing  a 
volume  of  information  into  a  few  sentences ;  and  when  he  can 
be  depended  upon,  he  is  a  most  convenient  authority  to  cite, 
both  on  account  of  the  fulness  and  pithiness  of  his  elaborate 
periods,  and  the  pleasing  efl'ect  produced  by  detached  passages 
from  his  work,  when  aptly  introduced  and  well  set.  The  effect 
comes  indeed  very  near  to  that  of  a  well-chosen  citation  from  a 
Greek  or  llomnn  classic.  But  sometimes,  Gibbon  assumes,  by 
h*is  recondite  allusions,  that  information  on  the  part  of  his 
reader,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  convey  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  he  often  assumes  as  well  known  and  certain,  that 
which  is  douhtful  and  disputed.  He  is  never  more  peremptory 
in  his  allegations,  than  when  he  has  least  ground  for  his  con¬ 
fidence.  In  aiming  to  be  laconic,  he  is  sometimes  incoherent, 
crowding  two  or  three  sentences  into  one,  and  torturing  the 
English  language  into  the  cramp  forms  of  the  Latin  syntax. 
Throughout  his  history,  the  historian  is  too  apparent.  The 
reader  is  never  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  phi>- 
losopher,  who  evhlently  never  forgets  himself.  The  ruling  mo¬ 
tive  which  inspired  his  labours,  was  ambition,  and  he  has  raised 
for  himsidf,  in  his  great  work,  a  splendid  monument,  tlie  tenw 
pie  of  his  fame ;  but  every  where,  as  In  the  stupendous  exca¬ 
vations  of  ti)e  Hindoo  idolatry,  we  are  met  by  the  image  or 
symlml  of  tlu*  Mahadeta  to  whose  honour  it  was  dedicated. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  we  are  told, 

*  aspired  to  the  character  of  an  historian  long  before  he  could  fix  upon 


*  It  has  b(*en  often  astterteil,  that  objectionable  expressions  are  con- 
flnod  to  the  learned  languages.  Innumerable  passages,  the  Editor  id- 
marks,  particularly  in  the  last  six  volumes,  might  be  adduced  to  prort* 
the  contrary. 
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%  fubjeot.  Hiich  early  predilection  is  not  uncommoa.  It  aas  the  am 
psrtioularly  with  Dr.  Robertson,  and  probably  is  always  the  case  with 
men  who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  any  one  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  time  \vas  hivourable  to  i\Ir.  Gibbon's  ambition.  He  was 
daily  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  he  pro¬ 
bably  tliought,  ^vith  a  vanity  that  cannot  now  be  blamed,  that  a  sub¬ 
ject  only  was  wanting  to  form  bis  claim  to  equai  honours.' — p.  xxiv. 

That  this  vague  desire  after  literary  distinction  is  'always* 
the  motive  which  actuates  the  votaries  of  science  and  literature^ 
we  cannot  admit.  We  are,  indeed,  disposed  to  question,  whe¬ 
ther  those  who  have  the  tno^t  eminently  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  various  branches  of  sconce  and  literature,  were 
impelled  by  any  such  principle.  The  mere  passion  for  a  name» 
is  the  ambition  of  a  boy  or  of  a  little  mind,  and  has  originated 
few  undertakings  of  a  truly  great  or  benehcial  character.  Li¬ 
terary  vanity  may  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  pursuits ;  and  few  are  proof  against  its 
iiiduence ;  but  that  is  a  very  diderent  *  case  *  from  the  one  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  general.  The  love  of  learning  or  of  truth  has 
led  thousands  to  consume  the  midnight  oil  over  the  manuscript 
or  the  problem,  who  never  dreamed  of  fame.  History,  under¬ 
taken  with  this  view,  and  written  in  this  spirit,  is  not  likely  to 
be  honestly  or  impartially  directed  to  its  proj>er  object.  There 
is  something  more  respectable  (although  we  admit  it  to  be  more 
noxious)  even  in  that  party  spirit  which  has  sometimes  led 
writers  to  undertake  sucii  labours  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  or  disseminating  their  political  opinions,  and  of  serving  the 
cause  of  their  church  or  faction.  Surely,  the  attempt  to  bene¬ 
fit  society,  which  even  the  partizaii  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
view,  is  more  deserving  of  respect,  than  the  selfish  aim  at  lite¬ 
rary  honour. 

But,  whatever  motive  supplied  the  first  impulse  to  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  ambitious  labours,  his  choice  of  a  subject  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  determined  by  a  distinct  purpose.  Accidental 
circumstances  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  work,  but 
that  idea  received  its  shape  and  character  from  the  previous 
views  and  opinions  of  the  man.  He  had  long  revolved  several 
epochs  and  events  as  fit  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  ; 
among  which  he  enumerates,  •indiis  Memoirs,  the  ex|)edition  of 
Charles  VIll.  into  Italy;  the  crusade  of  Richard  I.;  the  war 
of  the  Barons  against  John  and  Henry  111.  of  England ;  the* 
history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  the  life  of  Henry  V. ;  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  ;  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh;  a  history  of  the  Swiss  Revolution;  Memoirs  of 
Republic  of  Florence  under  the  Medici.  These  early  pro¬ 
jects  were  suspended  by  his  continental  travels.  *It  was  at 
Rome,' he  tells  us;  *on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  he.  sat 
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*  imi^ffg  AmkI  the  ruim  of  the  ("epitoh  uhilr  ihn  bare>/ooM 

*  friarit  were  trnprrn  in  the  temple  of  Jtfpiter^  (now  the 

*  church  of  the  Francincan  frinr^,)  that  the  idee  of  writing  the 
'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  City  firat  started  to  my  mimi/  ThU 
idea,  he  afterwards  extended  to  the  Roman  empire.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reflections,  to  which  the  cir* 
cumatance  aho\'c  mentioned  ^ave  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  future 
historian  of  Christianity  ?^that  the  suggested  contrast  between 
the  fallen  majesty  of  classic  heathenism  and  the  extant  mum* 
mery  of  the  infrusire  faith,  was,  to  his  feelini^,  alto^ther  to  the 
disadranta^e  of  the  hitter  ?  To  a  man  whose  nominal  religion  lay 
wholly  in  his  imagination, — who  identified  the  ilhunderstood 
creed  with  the  unmeaning  ceremonini,  the  genius  of  Christianity 
with  the  institutions  of  a  corrupt  Church,— how  could  it  fail  to 
he  so  ?  At  Rome,  alxivc  all  other  places,  to  escape  becoming 
an  infidel,  a  Christian  man  would  require  to  be  something  more 
or  something  less  than  a  philosopher.  Reasoning  only  from  the 
spectacle  which  is  there  presented  to  him,  and  from  the  dark 
records  of  ecclesiastical  liistory,  his  conclusions  must  be  fatal  to 
his  faith.  If  he  did  not  detect  the  false  Una  imfioaed  upon 
him  hy  the  Archimage,  his  attachment  to  the  Trne  One  must 
be  endangered  hy  the  cheat. 

It  was  seven  or  eight  years  before  Mr.  Gibbon  was  at  leisure 
to  enter  in  earnest  upon  the  composition  of  his  history,  and 
twelve  before  the  first  volume  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  friendship  with  Dume,  and'  his  virulent  contro¬ 
versy  with  VVarburton,  may  be  supposed  to  have  strengthened 
his  philosophical  antipathies  against  the  Christian  *  priesthood 
and  their  doctrines.  But  the  workings  of  his  mind  during  the 
time  that  he  was  arranging  the  materials  for  his  great  work, 
may  be  learned  from  his  own  avowal.  ‘  As  I  believed,’  he  tcHf 
IIS,  ^  an<l  as  1  still  believe,  that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 

*  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church  are  inseparably  connected 

*  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  1  weighe<l  the 

*  causes  and  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  contrasted  the  nar- 

*  ratives  and  apologies  of  the  Christians  themselves,  with  the 

*  glances  of  c«andour  or  enmity  which  the  Pagans  have  cast  oa 

*  the  rising  sects.  The  Jewish  and  Heathen  testimonies,  as 
‘  they  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  directed, 

*  without  superseding,  my  search  of  the  originals ;  and  in  an 

*  ample  dissertation  on  the  miraculous  darkness  of  the  Passion* 

*  I  privately  drew  my  conclusions  from  the  silence  of  an  unbe- 
‘  lieving  age.’ 

The  elaborate  passage  in  wh’ich  the  Historian  attempts  to 
fasten  incretlibility  upon  the  evangelical  narratives,  reasoning 
frtiin  *the  supine  inattention  of  the  Pagan  and  philosophic 

*  world  *  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  taken  place,  b  an 
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iliustiVHif  ipeciinen  of  the  insidious  unfairness  and  malignant 
design  of  the  Knglish  Porphyry.  Mr.  Rowdier  has  suppressed 
the  whole  chapter,  towards  the  close  of  which  it  occurs,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one.  Every  one  ought,  however,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  iniidel  objection  so  ingeniously  urged,  so 
elmiuently  argued,  and  so  triumphantly  refuted  bv  the  learned 
Risnot)  of  Llandnd*, — the  only  opponent  whom  this  chompion 
of  Infidelity  did  not  attect  to  despise,  yet  whom  he  ue\cr  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer.  Gibbon,  we  have  seen,  was  convei'sant 
with  the  great  work  of  Lardner;  and  he  admits  in  a  note,  (iiv» 
serted  to  save  his  own  creilit  without  weakening  the  force  of 
the  insinuation  in  the  text,)  that  *  Origen  and  a  few  motkm 

*  criiicMf  Reza,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  ike.,  are  desirotts  of  con- 

*  fining*  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion  *to  the  land 

*  of  Judea.'  The  only  question  with  an  honest  historian  ought 
to  have  been,  what  is  the  statement  of  the  Evangelists.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  the  New  Testament  was  not. less  easy,  than  to  C^ilmet 
and  the  fathers ;  hut  to  this  document,  Gibbon  disdained  to 
apply  his  learned  diligence.  He  must  have  known,  however, 
from  consulting  Lardner,  that  the  opinion  upon  which  he  builds 
the  whole  difficulty,  is  not  justified  by  the  sacred  text.  Ilo  re¬ 
presents  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  land,  as  *  the 

*  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  had  been  wit- 

*  ness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe,'— such  a  one  as  neither 
Seneca  nor  Pliny  could  have  failed  to  record.  And  he  kiitw  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  infidel  objection  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Origen,  and  had  been  as  long  ago  refuted  by  a  simple  appeal 
to  the  language  of  the  record.  Rut  the  sound  criticism  of  Lard*- 
ner,  supported  by  Reza,  Vossius,  By  modus,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc> 
L'Eufaiit,  and  Rusnage,  is  here  contemptuously  dismissed  as  a 
mere  *  desire  *  to  confine  the  darkness  to  the  land  of  Judea. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen,  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  though 
H  signal  one,  of  the  unfairness 'and  sinister  design  of  this  eloquent 
enemy  of  Christ.  And  we  have  seen  from  his  own  avowal,  that 
he  deliberately  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  with 
a  mind  thus  impregnated  with  hostility  against  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  great  argument  of  his  History  is,  indeed,  not  obscurely 
announced  in  the  o|)ening  paragraph,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  eloquent  misrepresentation  directly  offensive  or  obviously 
objectionable.  We  transcribe  it  from  Mr.  Bowdicr's  edition. 

*  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of  Rome 
comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilised  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  (»f  that  extensive  monarchy  were 
l^warded  by  ancient  renown  and  disciplined  valour.  The  gentle  but 
|)ewerfnl  influence  of  laws  and  manners  had  gradually  cemented  the 
union  of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants  enjoyed  and  abused 
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the  idTanUgeii  of  wealth  ind  hittirjr.  'fhe  Imaf^  of  n  free  eofintdttK 
tirm  WM  prenerred  with  decent  reYerence.  llie  Roman  H#aailo  9f^ 
peared  to  posmeaa  the  aorerrifipi  authority,  and  derolYed  on  the  empm 
mra  all  the  executive  jxiwerM  f»f  govern inent*  During  a  hafipy  period 
of  more  than  fouricore  vearR,  the  pnhlir  admimHtration  waa  oontutcud 
by  the  virtaea  and  abiiitien  of  Nvrva,  Trajan,  llndrian,  and  the  two 
Antoniaei.  It  ia  the  dealgn  of  thia,  and  of  the  two  aucceeding  chap- 
ten,  to  descrilje  the  pr«iRiH;roui»  cotMlitioii  <if  their  empire  ;  ana  after- 
wariia,  from  the  d#*ath  of  Marciia  AntoninuR,  to  deduce  the  mojit  im¬ 
portant  dreumstanm  of  iu  decline  and  fall :  a  revolution  which  will 
ever  be  remembered,  and  i*  atill  felt  liy  the  nathma  of  the  earth/ 

Th«  revolution,  it  ia  not  very  indistinctly  Implied,  wna  a  bale¬ 
ful  one  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  with  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  this  fair  fabric,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  were,  in  tne  Historian’s  mind,  in¬ 
separably  connected.  This  sentiment  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
narrative.  We  know,  from  his  own  avowal,  that  this  was  Gib¬ 
bon’s  opinion  :  and  holding  such  an  opinion,  he  could  not  but 
frame  his  history  according  to  this  grmmd-work.  Nor  is  it  of 
his  infidelity  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain,  but  of  his  unfair- 
ness  and  insidiousness:  it  is  not  the  dagger,  but  the  mask  that 
marks  him  as  the  intellectual  assassin.  For  his  infidelity,  he 
had  the  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  of  mistaking  the  corrupt'ton  of 
Christianity  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  a  political  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  visible  Church.  I^et  the  Historian  he  allowed  to 
put  the  question  his  own  way,  and  state  it  thus : — whether  Pa¬ 
gan  Rome  or  Papal  Rome  has  been  the  fouler  and  more  bloody 
tyrant  and  persecutor,  the  greater  enemy  of  social  happiness, 
and  it  woukl  he  no  easy  task  to  prove  Giant  Pope  to  be  a  wH 
better  than  Giant  Pagan.  Viewing  then  the  revolution  simply 
as  issuing  in  the  enthronement  of  the  Papal  power  on, the  ruins 
of  the  Augustan  empire,  although  we  could  not  participate  in 
the  Historian’s  regrets  at  the  abolition  of  the  obscene  rites  of 
classic  idolatry',  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  little  had 
been  gainetl,  as  regards  the  immediate  seat  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  by  the  change  of  dynasty  and  of  ritual  which  has  consigned 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol inus  to  the  barefooted  monks  of 
St.  Francis. 

If  we  coulti  forget  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  an  Englishman,  a 
professeil  Protestant,  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  and 
could  view  him  as  an  enlightened  Pagan  philosopher,  we  might 
even  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  great  candour  and  imparti¬ 
ality.  Such  a  history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  would 
have  done  the  highest  honour  to  a  Pliny  or  a  Tacitus  ;  and  we 
should  only  have  had  to  deplore  the  force  of  their  prejudices 
and  the  unhappy  origin  of  the  mistake  under  which  they  hh 
boured  as  to  the  true  character  and  claims  of  the  religion  thl^ 
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reacted.  Bui  we  cannot  forget,  in  reading  the  page#  of  Gib¬ 
bon.  tliat  the  total  miarepreaentatiun  which  pervadea  hia  account 
of  Christianity,  proceeds  from  one  who  posaeaaed  tke  know- 
least  the  opportunities  of  knowledge — as  well  as  the 
inverteil  seal  of  an  apostate ;  that  his  was  not  the  philosophy 
which  stopiied  short  of  Heveintion,  hut  which  sought  to  subvert 
and  cancel  it.  And  the  metlunl  of  his  attack  was  the  more 
g|>rcious  and  dangerous  from  the  affected  neutrality  which  he 
maintains  while  trying  the  cause  upon  the  issue  of  fact.  In¬ 
stead  of  assailing  Christianity  with  the  small  weapons  and  mis¬ 
siles  of  the  polemic,  he  seeks  to  undermine  the  basis  of  evidence 
u|>on  which  it  rests,  and,  by  a  laborious  induction,  to  disprove 
its  l)eneiicent  character.  The  Deistical  rhapsodists  and  theo¬ 
rists  of  former  days  are  now  little  read,  if  not  altogether  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  hut  the  Deistical  Historian  lives,  and  his  masterly  and  mis¬ 
chievous  work  is  still  the  only  history  of  Christianity  in  Kngiish 
literature. 

It  has  been  tlic  earnest  endeavour  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  in  the 
present  expurgated  edition,  to  remove  from  the  publication 
every  thing  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  either  infidelity  or 
indecency  ;  and  we  think  that,  by  so  doing,  be  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  the  public.  Till  Giblmifs  work  shall 
be  supcrseiled  by  a  performance  of  equal  learning,  research, 
and  elcKiuence,  united  to  a  sounder  philosophy  and  Christian 
principle, — of  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  despair, — it  is 
idk'  to  think  of  banishing  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  Home  from  our  libraries.  Scholars  and  literary  men  will  of 
course  continue  to  use  the  original  work ;  hut  Mr.  Uow(J[ler*s 
edition  deserves  to  obtain  the  preference  in  general  circulation, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  ought  to  he  put  into  the  hands  ol* 
younger  renders.  Mr.  Bowdler,  however,  seems  to  us  to  have 
^one  much  too  far,  in  supposing  that  the  History,  in  its  purified 
form,  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  pernicious  nature, — that  it  re(|uirc8 
no  other  corrective.  Its  original  and  pervading  fault  remains, 
aiid  vitiates  the  whole  structure  of  the  history.  It  embraces  a 
view  of  human  society  under  the  opposite  conditions  of  heathen 
darkness  and  Christian  light ; — of  Christianity  itself  as  at  one 
time  a  persecuted,  then  an  ascendant  faith,  and  again,  sunk 
into  seeming  decrepitude,  end  struggling  almost  for  existence 
with  a  new  and  vigorous  heresy,  it  undertakes  to  develop  the 
causes  and  results  of  these  momentous  changes,-— excluding, 
however,  all  reference  to  either  the  First  or  tlie  Final  Cause. 
It  gives  us  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,— of  its  sects, 
councils,  and  theological  controversies ;  the  history  of  religion 
^nce  the  completion  of  the  Inspired  Canon,  and  of  all  that  won¬ 
derful  series  of  events  by  which  the  outlines  of  the  last  Prophe¬ 
tic  Revelation  have  been  filled  up ;  the  history,  in  fact,  oi  the 
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conduct  of  the  I>ivine  Providence  toimriUi  the  hentheii  world 
end  the  Charch  of  Chiitt,  during  fifteen  oefiiiirief.  And  iM 
thn  if  done  most  learnedly,  ami  in  fmme  reafiertA  iidiiiimhly,i 
bet,  in  the  most  essential  respect,  inccnn potently  and  ifakely* 
Gibbon*!  Kterary  fidelity,  his  literal  accuracy,  are,  with  perhaps 
a  few  exceptions,  unimpeachable ;  and  those  advorates  who  ifv« 
temperately  charged  him  with  misquotation  and  Mnadericig^ 
only  a€brtied  him  occasion  for  easy  triumph*  llis  deviations 
from  truth  are  of  a  more  ingenions  and  a  safer  cfiararter*  It  ia 
by  obliqtie  glances  and  dtsingennous  insinuations^  by  modest 
expressions  of  doubt  and  an  under  t<»ne  of  irony,  that  he  go* 
nendh  seeks  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion.  The  pr>int  of 
his  scepticism  is  sometimes  almost  imperceptibly  fine, « but  it 
leaves  a  venom  which  betrays  the  sting.  Putting  out  of  con* 
sideradon,  however,  such  passages,  the  total  effect  of  the  history 
is  unfavourable  to  religion,— far  more  so  than  would  be  a  his* 
tory  of  Our  Lord's  life  by  some  heathen  annalist,  against  whose 
misrepresentations  we  should  be  on  our  guard,  it  is  the  history 
of  Religion,  written  by  an  enemy  to  the  faith ;  the  history  of  tlie 
fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  by  a  disbeliever  in  Revelation  7  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  Providence,  by  an  infidel.  And  when  every  objection¬ 
able  phrase  is  removed,  the  false  colouring,  the  false  reasoning, 
and  above  all,  the  atheistic  theory  which  excludes  all  reference 
to  the  purpose  and  moral  government  of  God,  still  remain,  and 
render  the  work  both  negatively  and  positively  objectionable. 
His  history  of  Paganism  is  not  less  anti-Christian,  than  the 
chapters  professedly  devoted  to  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  )tbc 
Christian  Religion;  nor  does  his  account  of  Mohammed  ism  be¬ 
tray  a  less  unfriendly  design  than  the  glowing  portrait  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Julian  •. 

While,  however,  we  deem  it  impracticable  to  Christianixe  the 
work,  or  to  render  it  unexceptionable  in  point  of  tendency,  yet, 
much  might  be  done  towards  at  once  increasing  its  literary  value 
as  a  depository  of  information,  and  negativing  its  erroneous  re¬ 
presentations.  W'e  have  here  a  Family  Gibbon:  what  lias  long 
af^ared  to  us  a  fiendertUum  is,  an  Oxford  Gibbon^ — we  mean  an 
edition  worthy  of  the  University,  with  corrections  and  marginal 
annotations  by  some  competent  scholar,  who  would  thereby  lay 
the  Ihenry,  as  well  as  the  Christian  world  under  lasting  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  labour  which  such  a  revisal  of  the  work  would  re¬ 
quire,  would  be  all  but  equal,  we  are  aware,  to  what  was  be- 


•  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bowdler,  that  it  is  of  anv  importance 
to  '  prove  diat  31r.  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Christianitv  was  mnmtcruaryt 
*  as  regards  its  connexien  with  his  history.’  The  chapters  referred  to 
might  have  been  suppressed,  but  they  were  necessary  to  his  desigo- 
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i(ow6fl  u|K)ii  its  composition,— >wi4h  this  imporUuit  diARurtncQI 
that  tlio  work  mipplks  a  perfect  index  to  the  aouroce  of  iiv* 
formatioii.  There  are,  however,  individuals  to  be  found,  who 
would  bo  competent  to  a  task  demanding  profound  learning, 
Mild  laburioiis  research,  and  accurate  judgement,  but  who  weubl 
not  be  equal  to  the  composition  of  an  original  work*  What  we 
should  wish  to  aec  executed,  would  comprise,  hrsU  a  careful  ve¬ 
rification  of  all  the  references  to  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  any  literary  errors  or  designed  misrepresentaUoni^<^ 
the  iKirrections,  when  necessary,  to  be  added  between  brackets 
secundiy,  bibliographical  references  to  additional  authoritifi, 
and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  writers  referred  to;  thirdly, 
ilUistratious  of  the  text,  historical,  statistical,  and  geograpbiciii, 

which 


derived  fitim  those  numerous  sources  of  information  which  bavf 
since  been  opened  by  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature,  tho 
discovery  of  luicient  monuments  and  manuscripts,  and  the  pr(^ 
gress  of  science;  (these  might  often  be  given  in  the  form  of 
brief  notes,  and  would  seldom  run  out  into  any  length  of  dis- 
4|uisitioii ;)  and  iiiialiy,  two  or  three  supplemental  chapters,  in 
which  the  more  serious  and  important  omissions  of  the  llisto* 
rian  might  be  supplied  in  a  spirit  of  sounder  nhilusuphy.  It  is 
not  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Author  and  his  fame,  but  of  the  history 
and  its  value,  that  we  wish  to  see  an  edition  of  Gibbon,  on 
which  equal  pains  should  have  been  bestowed  as  on  an  edition 
of  llerodotuH. 

Hut  if  the  work  is  not  worth  all  this  laborious  criticiapi 
and  annotation,  then,  what  is  to  hinder  the  nobler  enterprise 
uf  superseding  it  altogether  by  a  better?  The  qualifications 
which  it  would  require,  are  not  often  combined  in  an  individual; 
blit  the  age  which  has  given  us  Lingard  and  Turner  iiutead  of 
ilume,  and  Ilallam  and  M*Crie  for  Robertson,  might,,  one 
would  tliink,  furnish  an  individual  capable  of  competing  with 
tile  third  and  greatest  member  of  the  triumvirate,  Such  a  piaii, 
doubtless,  mignt  be  found  among  the  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
our  Establishment;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  wc  should  prefer 
that  it  proceeded  from  tlie  pen  of  a  learned  layman,  ^ 

Mr.  Hinds  complains,  that  *  Ecclesiastical  History  has  not  found 

*  the  same  favour  with  Uie  great  .mass  of  students  and  general 

*  readers,  as  other  branches  of  knowledge,  compared  with  which 
'  its  claims  arc  equal  or  superior.*  There  is  some  foundatioa  for 
tins  complaint,  yet  not  quite  so  much  as  appears  at  first  sight*  Of 

*  The  remarks  (if  Davies  and  others,  when  relating  to  charges  which 
GililMin  was  unable  to  repel,  divested  of  their  pemommty,  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  every  new  edition ;  and  an  analytic  review  of  toe  several 
publications  would  be  a  vaiiudde  feature  oi  8o;di  an  edition  as  we  are 
anxious  to  see. 
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■intiral  hintory  ?  Th«  num#^  of  f hurrh  bintofy  fiovnthow  or 
other,  aery  onaftriu^Wr*  Kv#ry  ooo  tmrehmen  iVtothtiini^  for 
iofereiKg,  and  Milnrft  wrrfk  in  fMirthiiiy  rnoA  fmr  im  edifyiiiK 
ptefy  ;  hilt  no  iobjrct,  at  Iraiit  no  titio,  m  limn  fakintt  vHh  the 
generality  of  rr^dem,  thitn  erch^^imliefil  hietory#  I'hin  moy  be 
poftwily  occofMated  for  by  the  dry  of  rofiuUiro  detoik  with 
ohich  9ucb  workn  are  grenfly  fxrcifpkrl.  But  after  oil,  the  ili»> 
tinetir>fi  hetoeen  necoUr  and  eerleniaMiral  hinfory#  la  of  diHiouk 
deflakkm  end  qneatlonohle  Irgitiimiry «  I'he  htatory  of  the  (^ureh 
and  thee  of  the  World  are  no  tnierworen  aa  to  he  pevfeetly  m- 
•eporohie.  The  hiatory  of  the  nerneoiited  miiat  Inrolre  that  of 
tho  ptracevtor;  and  the  anniii!i  of  (xbrialianity  embrace  the 
whr>lc  dribsed  world.  Bealden,  the  political  world  la  the  theatre 
of  the  ProrWienf Ul  di.npennationa  of  ( loti ;  ami  It  la  In  the  riae 
anfl  £il!  of  natioLM,  tliat  wc  1>«  l.oUl  ihfi  imM  lUofitrioun  fli.4|>lay 
of  the  I>irine  lorereignty,  of  Hia  retrilHJtire  juatice,  of  Hta  alU 
cnmprehemimg  preaeience,  ami  of  a  piirpote  which  motea  on 
anfiiatiirbed  and  unimpeded  amid  all  the  complieaud  and  op- 
poaing  aiovementa  of  human  agencies,  f  l/>w  dangerona  soever 
it  may  be  to  anticipate  the  rigiit  interpretation  of  panning  eronta, 
in  reterenre  to  purpoaeti  still  secret  ami  umieaeloped,  the  reii- 
gioua  interpretation  of  past  history  is  a  sacred  duty»  'i'he  book 
of  the  Dirine  Providence  can  he  read  aright,  only  by  means  of 
the  inspired  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  it  is  written ;  ami  the 
hsatoriafi  who  either  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  or  fails 
fin  rtcogniae  the  counsel  and  efficient  will  of  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  £arth,  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  must  take  a 
view  of  events  philosophically,  as  well  as  morally  erroneous. 
The  true  *  phil  osophr  of  history  *  remains  to  be  written. 

The  story  of  this  world  is  that  of  a  race  of  creatures  for  the 
mnst  part  in  open  reyolt  against  their  Creator  and  King.  This 
HI  HOC  a  theological  doctrine,  but  a  tact  which  the  atheist  only 
can  dispute.  T  he  history  of  idolatry  and  its  punishment,  com¬ 
prises  the  ftrst  great  section  of  the  melancholy  record.  That 
of  the  Jewish  Church  runs  in  part  piirallel  with  it,  and  serves  as 
both  an  epitome  of  the  lani^r  yolume.  and  a  key  to  it.  The 
enoaroversy  between  Jehoyah,  as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
Jewish  people,  may  be  said  to  haye  terminated  in  the  cata¬ 
strophe  of  the  dty  and  nation.  The  ensuing  three  centuries  ex¬ 
hibited  the  displays  of  the  Dirine  judgements  upon  the  Roman 
world,  the  rejecters  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  the  persecu¬ 
tors  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  chapter,  the  contenu  ^  which 
were  peophecicaily  indicated  by  the  symbolical  representadont 
of  the  sealed  scroll  unf€>lded  to  the  Bek>yed  Disciple.  At 
length,  Pngnnism  ted,  and  Christinnky  was  publicly  recogniaad 
aa  the  ledgioQ  of  the  Roman  world.  Its  poUdcml  firimnpK 
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h<vwcTc>r,  WAS  too  Aoon  followed  by  Itii  spiritual  decay ;  and  now, 
ftn  In  tbe  case  of  the  Jewish  people  af^er  the  puniMihmenC  of 
their  heathen  oppressors,  the  Chnstian  Church,  its  rulers  and 
priests,  became  the  objects  of  a  righteous  dispensation  of  moral 
discipline  and  judicial  punishment,  in  consequence  of  the  Lao* 
diccan  spirit  which  infected  the  body.  *1  haro  somewhat 
^against  thefV^was  the  language  of  the  merciOil  wbrniiiga 
which  gave  intimation  of  succeeding  judgements.  The  extino 
tion  of  Scriptuml  light,  the  resurrection  of  a  perseeatitig  power 
m  the  form  of  the  papal  monster,  the  rise  and  triumph  m  the 
Mohammedan  imposture,  and  the  contraction  of  the  Christian 
world  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Western  Europe,  hemmed  In 
between  the  Ottoman  and  the  Moor, — these  arc  the  outimei  of 
the  second  great  section  of  modem  history.  To  reconcile  this 
series  of  events  with  the  fact  of  a  Divine  snperintemlonce  of  hu¬ 
man  ad'airs, — this  apparent  failure  of  Christianity  with  its  hea¬ 
venly  origin  and  Divine  ediciency,— we  must  have  recourse  to 
tlie  explanation  which  the  Scriptures  afford  in  reference  to  cir- 
eutnstances  strictly  analogous,  and  conclude,  that  the  declension 
and  infidelity  of  the  Church  were  punished  with  a  loss  of  its  spi¬ 
ritual  stt*engtli  an<l  the  withdrawment  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
protection.  Whatever  were  the  secondary  causes  concerned  In 
these  events,  they  can  be  in  no  way  coniH'cted  with  the  purposes 
of  an  Almighty  Kuler,  but  as  the  penal  visitations  of  his  righteous 
judgement  upon  an  adulterous  Church. 

At  this  point  in  our  history,  when  a  deluge  of  barbarism  and 
superstition  seemed  to  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  moral 
world,  and  the  Ciiristian  Ark  could  only  be  dimly  descried 
above  the  waters, — Gibbon  stops :  he  had  reached  the  cata¬ 
strophe  of  his  drama.  The  full  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  re¬ 
presents,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  as  *  the  greatest,  perhaps, 

*  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of  mankind.'  But  in  it,  M 
saw  only  a  political  tragedy.  What  rendered  it  most  truly  awful 
was,  the  moral  deterioration  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reign  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  Divine  evidence  of  Chria 
tianity  was  then  as  completely  under  eclipse,  as  was  the  Ditihe 
nature  of  its  founder,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hour  of  his 
redeeming  agonies,  *  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  T* 
The  gates  of  hell  seemed  to  be  prevailing  over  the  Church ;  and 
it  must  have  required  a  strong  faith,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  believe 
in  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  her 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  the  morning  of  its  resurrec¬ 
tion  came;  and  Christianity,  though  at  first  seen  and' recognised 
hy  a  few,  in  process  of  time  manifested  afresh  its  divine  energies, 
of  which  we  believe  she  will  never  again  be  divested.  Perhaps, 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  more  si|mally  tU^ 
trated  by  Its  revival  and  second  propagation,  than  ny  its  first. 
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If  tbv  RrlrmnaH/in  wat  hy  ttArwicUiti^^n 

■nral  am!  wrmcl^M  whiirh  hava  aiMrmfVpfiniffil  ki  'pffy^ 
IfiPVfa,  hate  Keen  not  Utn  demmwlralhre,  that  the  ‘(yf 

the  BtMe  t«  of  Ood;  aa  the  rrMt/ffalifoo  of  Itrari  frotn  thehr 
kiei^  capdfiiy,  affi/rrlrd  a  mroe  foofi  mart  ion  of  the 

tnith  of  the  Dnine  promiM’^,  ami  #»f  the  uneeaeinfit  protUfence 
•I  fied«  iInmi  their  miracuUma  reflemplMin  fp^nia  ibe  land  of 
Efn?^  I^he  that  etent,  the  reatoraft/ifi  of  the  (Church  has 
bfstm  ohatmcted  and  mternifHed  ;  am!  the  work  of  reformatioii 
Imm  hceai  pemyttttfl,  at  rertatn  fpertmisi  rten  to  ratroKrade*  The 
petrer  ef  rVth^lon  ia  not  yet  cleatroyml*  Hut  the  fyreaent  aspect 
of  society  leares  os  nr>  rmmi  to  entertain  any  dr^tihf,  that,  from 
ehw  period,  the  tnarch  of  ('hristtanity  will  he  ptoflreseite,  end 
the  ^ht  of  lleaten  shine  more  and  rmire  finfo  fhe  perfect  day, 

Sioch  appears  to  us  the  true  Christian  tictt  of  history,  which 
it  win  he  ovtr  endeavr>ur  to  suppr»rt,  in  adrertin^  more  S|)ecili- 
rally,  in  future  Numbers,  U»  some  of  the  {(real  esents  referred 
to  m  this  rapid  outline.  VVe  mast  close  the  present  article  willi 
a  brief  account  of  the  secoml  pul>licatW>n  before  us. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  liindss  work  has  before  appeared  in 
the  Earyciopesflta  Metropolitana,  as  the  ftrst  portion  c^iis  Kccle* 
sfasticai  Hiaiory.  It  embraces  the  ministry  of  our  lioed,  and  of 
Im  apostles,  amd  the  condition  of  the  Christian  (*hiirch,  *  when 
*  fhnt  left  Co  the  fallible  conduct  of  uninspired  men/  I’he  first 
and  ieeond  parrs  must  be  considered  as  simply  introductory, 
and  dieir  character  is  more  didactic  and  expository  than  histo- 
ricaL  Part  the  tiiird  Ls  demoted  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  con- 
4iats  of  sesen  chapters  upon  tiie  following  points  of  inquiry. 
1.  What  parts  of  the  apostolic  ministry  were  intended  for  tlie 
aioe  fbttfiiUcion  of  Christianity.  V\  hat  parts  were  designed 
tor  the  perpetuation  of  Christianity.  S.  How  far  the  design  of 
cha  chairch-fecnileri  was  preserved  or  followed  up  by  the  first 
swtnapired  Ckorches  or  their  rulers, — first,  with  regard  to  the 
aik*e  al  preserving  and  attesting  the  Sacred  Record.  4.  How 
the  first  — inspired  Church  fulfilled  its  office  of  dispensing  the 
eniths  Cfsncalned  in  the  sacred  record.  5.  How  it  fulfilled  its 
ofSce  of  conveying  divine  grace.  6.  W'bat  measures  the  first 
Tuiwspired  Church  pursued  for  self-preservation:  via.  creeds, 
duHnpline,  excommuiuaK^m.  7.  Measures  of  self-defence :  apo- 
bna — marty  nlA^ma. 

R  will  probably  be  mferred  from  this  table  of  contents,  that* 
ihou^  afi  these  are  importaiiC  and  iegidmate  subjects  of  his« 
Corkal  mquiry  or  disquisitioa,  the  plan  and  form  of  the  work 
scapcely  rtkie  k  to  denoaBtnation  of  history.  In  every  other 
respect,  it  m  Ikg  crei^iable  to  the  Author,  and  we  have  tie- 
rrved  ■useb  gvatxficadoa  firowi  the  perusaL  Without  eomevrrwfl 
with  tfie  W'rter  om  aM  pomis,  we  must  bear  witness  to  tilt  ti- 
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camlour  and  accurato  diacrimination  which  cbaracttriat 
hU,  m(^e  of  investigation  and  his  general  statements.  The 
ihlipwing  judicious  remarks  upon  the  scanty  information  that 
ba^  been  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  ministry  pf  the  aposties» 
may  be  selected  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
work.  ,  I  , 

'  8t.  John  was  the  last  of  the  apostles ;  with  him  ihewiferst  ^aild 
with  the  period  through  which  his  life  and  miradea  eilended^  wf 
may  consider  the  second  great  era  of  Christiantty  to  cloao-<««the  era 
when  it  was  preached  by  inspired  ministora.  For  Mthough  no  one  can 
onderiake  to  nrova  that  miradea  were  not  performed  long  sMbee* 
uiieutly.  yet  the  main  system  of  Christianity  was  oondueted  tbenoe- 
forth  by  ordinary  means  and  ordinary  agents.  After  8t.  Johin^  there 
was  no  one  endued  with  that  most  distinmiishing  power  of  an  ajaistWi 
the  power  of  communicoiing  the  gifts  of  the  Hpirit. 

*  A  life  which  was  prolonged,  no  doubt  providentially,  to  the  close 
almost  of  the  first  century,  and  which  conseouently  embraces  more 
than  sixty  vtMirs  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  our  religion,  may 
he  (*X|>ecte(i  to  furnish  an  eventful  record.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Ti^the  acts  of  Ht.  John  belong  the  same  character  as  to  those  of  ^tha 
rest  of  the  apostles ;  they  are  only  known  by  their  results.  Whether 
in  this  veil  of  oblivion,  which  has  been  allowed  to  conceal  their  glori« 
ous  exertions  from  our  view,  there  be  any  thing  like  a  design  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  perceptible,  the  pious  Chriatian  may  be  allowed  to  oonsidor. 
Perhaps  he  may  find  in  it  a  merciful  removal  of  a  temptation  to  viow 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  as  the  result  of  human  virtue# 
more  than  of  divine  power  extraordinarily  exercised.  Conteroplatiug 
the  propagation  of  religion  at  this  distance,  with  the  earthly  and 
mortal  instruments  employed  by  the  Spirit  removed  from  the  scene, 
wc  are  led  more  directly  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  to  see  it  in  the 
light  in  which  St.  Paul  warns  his  own  converts  and  us  to  view*  it ;  as 
the  work  not  of  himself  or  of  his  fellow-labourers,  but  of  God  who 
was  working  in  them.  i  i- 

'  It  may  not  a  little  confirm  this  estimate  of  the  matter,  and  teach 
ns  to  distrust  our  untried  hearts  on  this  srare,  to  rocoUeet  that  •  iko 
want  of  an  authentic  account  of  all  the  lalxmrs  and  sufferings  of  the 
apostles,  and  early  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  suwUed'fby  a 
aeries  of  legendary  tales,  which,  even  without  proof  or  lucelihopd  to 
recommend  them,  have  actually  produced  the  evil  supposed.  If  jihe 
trust  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Christians  for  so  many  ages^has  bc«n 
withdrawn  from  God  to  his  ministers,  frpm  the  Lord  Jesus  to  Us 
saints ;  and  the  prop  of  that  trust  has  lieOn  the  boasted  legends  of 
miracles  wrought,  and  other  divine  manifestations ;  how  much  greater 
would  have  b^n  the  hold  on  men's  minds  made  by  such  a  superstithn^ 
had  these  legends  been  superseded  by  accounts  not  less  marv^ous,  but 
more  authentic  I 

*  The  history  of  Rt.  John,  like  that  of  the  others*  abounds  with 
these  legends.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  that. he  eatfapsd  uoiiafaied 
from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil ;  at  nnotheri  ha  Is  deifribid  los  the  Iisro 
of  s  rooisntic  adventure  among  a  band^  of  rokberiw  whssf  ehitfttia  bs 
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rtcknaed  and  led  away  triumphantly.  Aa  vm  before  observed,  k 
woald  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  say  of  all  theee  oeoarrencea,  or  of  any 
ill  particular,  that  they  must  be  false,  either  because  they  aro  marvel, 
lous,  or  because  they  are  not  equally  attested  with  the  miraclea  of  the 
Scriptures.  Much  of  the  marvellous  must  doubtless  have  occurre^  in 
the  unsubstantiated  ministry  of  the  apostles;  and  the  lesson ’to  be 
learnt  from  the  removal  of  inspired  testimony  to  those  divine  Inter- 
Mitions,  is  not  ci*rtainly  that  of  universal  and  dogmatic  disbelief. 
These  events  may  be  true.  Our  duty  only  is,  uot  to  mix  them  indis- 
oiiminately  with  those  which  bear  the  of  the  Spirit  athxod ;  for 
whatever  reason  that  mark  of  distinction  may  have  been  given.  Let 
the  cetuler  of  the  lives  of  the  ajMistles  and  Uieir  insuired  contempo¬ 
raries,  read  such  facts  as  the  escape  of  St.  John  from  tne  cauldron,  not 
as  ill  themsidves  impn»bable ;  but  to  be  received  or  rejected  os  any 
other  portion  of  history  would  be,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
historian,  and  the  source  of  his  information.  At  tlie  same  time,  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  probability  attaches  to  theui,  let  him  read  their  record 
with  the  full  impression,  that  these  the  Holy  Spirit  has  jaisaed  by 
without  setting  his  seal  thereon.  Our  Divine  guide  meant  not  to 
make  the  sauie  use  of  them,  as  of  Scripture  miracLes.  WhaUwer  the 
facts  were  to  those  of  old  time,  to  us  they  are  uo  objects  of  faith ; 
none  of  the  ap}Hiiiited  evidence  of  our  religion ;  subjects  for  curious 
uiid  learuetl  inquiry,  |M'rha{>H,  but  uot  for  holy  meditation :  they  are 
nut  ill  the  Bible,  ami  must  not  be  addeil  thereto.*  Vol.  1 1.  pp.  2n--~28. 

In  the  clia])ter  on  the  means  employed  by  the  Church  for 
self-preservation,  Mr.  Hinds  adverts  to  the  origin  of  those  in¬ 
fringements  on  the  independent  character  of  each  separate 
Church,  which  were  consummated  in  tlie  papal  supremacy. 

*  Among  the  primitive  churches,  each  formed  its  own  creed,  its  own 
litiirg)',  and  regulated  its  own  ceremonies  and  discipline.  The  first 
encroachment  took  its  rise  from  an  apparent  convenience.  When  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  world  were  generally  Christians,  each  kingdom 
was  mane  to  have  the  same  liturgy*,  ^*c.  for  all  its  churches.  To  give 
an  instance,  when  Spain  and  (iaflia  Narbonensis  became  one  distinct 
kingdom,  it  was  decreed  by  a  council,  that  there  should  be  exact  uni¬ 
formity  through  all  the  Churches  of  those  proWnces,  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  which  thus  produced  an  exact  conformity  among  all  Churches  of 
the  same  nation,  liecame  the  ground  of  enforcing  it,  at  length,  on  all 
the  Churches  of  the  empire.  The  ^first  change  fcas  in  (he  boundary 
line  of  a  churchy  rrhich  n'as  made  political,  injtiead  of  ecclksiasti- 
CAL.  Men’s  minds  being  familiarized  to  this,  and  Churches  being 
considered  as  national  bodies,  it  was  no  very  revolting  step  that  was 
taken  by  the  Romish  Church,  when  it  made  itself  the  metropolitan  of 
national  Churches ;  and  gradually  claimed  that  confonnitv  to  its  de¬ 
crees,  and  that  obedience  to  its  laic’s,  which  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  every  nation  had  acquired  a  right  to  expect  from  all  Cnurches  within 


*  La  our  own  countir,  however,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Kefona- 
alion,  there  were  aeverai  liturgies  in  use  in  didhreot  diooeees. 
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ibe  p«k  of  its  jurisdictioa.  It  wim  this  misciUUd  ChiiMan 

unitT  which  the  Refi>niifttion  violmted ;  snd  it  is  agsinst  such  ft  uoU 
Catholic  Church,  that  oil  ProtCHtants  are  aocusi^  of  being  guilijf 
ef  heiTsj  and  schism.'  Vul.  11.  pp.  254,  5. 

The  first  claim  which  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Home,  was 
to  simple  precedency ;  a  pretension  which  was  long  and  aUre« 
nuously  resisted  by  the  primate  of  Carthage,  as  wen  as  by  the 
Bytantine  patriarch.  The  assumption  of  superior  authority  was 
s  later  and  bolder  encroachment.  But  Mr.  llinds  correctly 
traces  the  origin  of  the  papal  usurpation  to  the  substitution 
a  political  boundary,  and  a  |)olitical  head,  for  the  primitive  ee» 
elesiastical  constitution.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  change 
is  most  forcibly  and  lucidly  stated. 

«  Moral  offences  arc,  (hr  different  reasons,  proper  objects  of  punish* 
lopnt  to  the  ('hristiaii  community  considered  as  a  Church,  ana  to  the 
some  community  considered  as  a  State.  With  us,  accordingly,  who  have 
lodged  all  powiT  in  the  State,  the  former  view  is  nearly  lost,  and  puiiish- 
ment  is  only  directeil  against  immorality  as  a  civil  crime.  But,  at  the 
periiMl  which  we  are  now  considering,  each  Christian  society,  bearing 
all  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  its  own  shoulders,  and  not  receiving 
any  support  from  the  several  civil  authorities,  felt  itself  bound  to  take 
cogiiizanoe  of  immorality,  w'hich,  accordingly,  became  an  ecclesiastical 
offence.  In  many  instances,  the  same  act  would  be  both  a  civil  and 
also  ail  ecclesiastical  crime ;  and  this  circumstance  has  had  ipvater 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  Church's  authority  than  Christians 
arc  commonly  sensible  of.  It  has  occasioned  a  natural  disposition  in 
the  Church,  from  its  first  patninage  by  the  first  Christian  emperor,  to 
withdraw  its  exercise  of  authority  in  those  matters  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  lioth  of  Church  and  State ;  until  all  moral  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  as  such,  lias  been  gradually  superseded.  Theft,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  crime  against  the  community  considered  as  a  civil  body, 
and  also  against  the  same  community  considered  as  a  Church.  Now 
when  Church  and  State  have  become  not  only  composed  of  the  same 
mcnilKTs,  but  subject  to  the  same  executive  control,  it  seems  absurd, 
for  the  same  offender  to  be  brought  twice  to  the  same  tribunal,  to  be 
punished  sejiarately  for  the  same  act, — although  that  act  be  really  ft 
twofold  offence.  With  the  early  Christians,  however,  this  was  quite 
nec(‘ssary ;  and  theft,  frauds  of  every  kind,  assaults,  and  all  immo¬ 
rality,  in  short,  which  was  subject  to  civil  penalties,  were  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Church,  and  tried  without  reference  to 
the  further  punishment  which  might  await  the  offender  from  the  ma¬ 
gistrate.  It  would  be  rather  beyond  the  present  purpose,  to  entftr  into 
the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  dis^vantages  •of 
Church  discipline  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  must  then  have  operated. 
One  feature  of  difference,  however,  cannot  fail  to  force  itself  on  our 
observation.  Whilst  acts  of- immorality  are  generally  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  offences ;  so  that  the  offender  against  the  Church  seldom 
eoeapss  punishment,  (although  it  may  not  be  the  appropriate  pfoniah- 
fnent,)  and  others  are  thereW  deterred  ;  still,  the  same  act  may  be  m 
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offence  of  much  niA^nitude  in  tmc  point  of  view  then  in  tn- 

other.  The  fruiidnlcnt  donUT,  for  instance,  who  commits  the  li'ant  act 
which  the  lew  of  the  land  can  nmch,  and  the  forger,  who  is  aineneble 
to  capital  punishment,  would  not  se|mrHt4Hi  so  widely  in  i*cclesiasti- 
cel  views ;  although  the  distinction  Ih*  chmrly  just  in  the  former  cast*. 
Hut  moreover  some  acts  of  imiuonilitv.  soiiie  of  the  most  serious,  do 
not  full  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  nmgistnite  at  all ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  Qflulterv,  fornication,  ni'gh'ct  of  hliul  duty,  anti  the  like. 
When,  then'fon*,  the  (’hurcli  ctMist's  tt»  tlistinguish  ecch'sinsticul  from 
civil  offences  in  moral  conduct,  some,  of  no  unini|>ortunt  character, 
escapt*  all  |M*nalty  and  censure ;  ami  the  ect'lesiastical  statut(*s  liecouie 
obsolete.  Ilenct*,  the  (’hurch  is  forced  in  these  nist's  tt»  de|>€nd  on  the 
inHuence  of  public  fettling,  to  .substitute  that  juinishment,  for  which, 
in  other  cast's,  it  de|>«'nds  <»n  the  civil  iiowers.  At  the  |H'ritMl  on  which 
we  are  trisiting,  all  this  was  im|H»ssible ;  the  (’hurch  hatl  no  resourci*s 
fnmi  withtait,  and  thus,  although  its  ]uiwer  was  more  circum.HerilxMi, 
its  jurisdictifui  was  more  comprehensive.’  \\»1.  11.  pj». 

The  .\titlior\s  remarks  un  Christian  unity  and  the  true 
nature  of  schism  and  heresy,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

‘  Neither  of  them  \  he  remarks,  ‘  is  properly  an  olfence  against 
‘  the  ('hurch  universal,  but  against  some  particular  ('hurch,  and 
‘  by  its  own  members.*  I'hat  is,  viewing  them  simply  as  eccle¬ 
siastical  crimes,  cogni/.ahle  by  the(dinrch.  Heresy,  if  regarded 
as  the  denial  of  any  fundamental  truth,  is  an  otrence  against  the 
Christian  body,  but  one  for  which  the  individual  is  amenable 
to  no  human  tribunal.  And  the  sebismatic,  who  is  opposed  to 
bis  Cluircb,  the  Author  remarks,  is  also  ‘  reserved  for  a  sen- 

*  teiice  hereafter, — a  sentence  either  of  acquittal  or  condemn- 

*  ation,  as  the  motives  w  hich  gave  rise  to  the  rebellious  act  shall 

*  he  found  sulUcient  or  otherwise.* 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  paragraph  upon  a  different 
subject,  w  Inch  we  cite  w  ith  |)eculiar  pleasure :  it  is  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  piety  which  characterizes  these  volumes. 

‘  Whether  the  custom  of  st'uding  u  fiortiou  of  the  const'crattHl  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  uhHi'ut  ami  sick,  i»r  that  which  is  still  pri'senanl  in  our 
own  ('hurch,  of  ix'rforming  the  st'rvice  in  the  chamlK*rs  of  the  sick, 
WTM  so  early  t'stai)lislu*d,  is  likewise  uiK*ertaii:.  With  n'spect  to  this 
latter  custom,  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity  at  least,  is  undoubted  ;  luv 
can  any  objtvtion  Ik*  urgt'd  against  its  lau'fulness.  Still,  it  deserves 
to  bo  ctmsideretl,  whether  erroiusms  ntitions  and  superstitious  feelings 
have  m>t  Ix'en  very  gt'nerally  fostered  through  this  pnictice.  The  Eu¬ 
charist  ct*lobraU*d  in  private,  and  amongst  a  few*  attendants  on  a  sick 
bed,  ct'EM's  to  Ik'  hMiketl  on  in  its  true  light,  as  an  act  of  the  Christiaii 
congregation,  celebrating  its  uuiuii,  as  such,  >vith  Christ,  and  within 
it.self.  Its  celebration  under  circuiiistanct's  which  thus  oliscure  its 
must  prominent  characteristics,  may  cause  weak  minds  to  attach, 
almost  unconsciously,  the  notion  of  a  charm^  to  the  ceremony.  It 
nay.  accordingly,  la*  often  desired  and  demanded,  as  if  it  pow»csaed  a 
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tulfemanic  infli^nco  on  tho  dying,  and  wr*  mdi«|jcnwiWc  to 
oxii  of  Ihc  Christian.  It  is  not  so  much  on  habitual  communicnhts 
tliat  Uiis  feeling  can  o^^erate  mischievouslr ;  it  is  on  thoiio  who  ^hhor 
never  comiiiiinicatiiig,  or  not  being  in  habitual  communion,  reserve 
tlvis  one  act  of  cimformity,  for  the  season  of  sickness  or  of  death.  Tn 
|M*r8ons  under  such  circu instances,  a  visiting  minister's  I'xhortutlon  to 
receive' the  Eucharist,  is  surely  misjdaet'd.  It  might  lie  better,  i»er. 
haps  oven  to  dissuade  such  an  one  from  his  pur^sc,  if  he  desirw!  it, 
lt%  sc^ircely  a  time  for  the  stricken  sinner  in  this  manner  to  attempt 
n'panitiou  of  his  former  neglect.  For  that  negh*ct,  he  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  j)ray  to  Oo<!  for  forgiveness,  among  the  sins  which  he  shall 
then  spivifienlly  ctmfess  to  him  ;  and  to  res<dve,  that  if  it  shall  please 
(b>tl  to  restore  him  to  the  assemblies  of  his  saints  on  earth,  there, 
where  alone  it  is  strictly  appmpriate,  to  liegin  and  to  continue  the 
olkstTvaiKv  t)f  the  sjH'cial  rite  of  Christian  communion.' 

V^d  II.  pp.  208— 210. 

These  extracts  will  suniciently  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
work,  its  clear  and  pleasing  style,  nnd  tlie  nhility  and  liberality 
of  the  Author.  Wc  quarrel  with  nothing  but  the  title :  it  is, 

*  An  Intpiiry  into  the  True  Character  and  Design  of  Chris- 

*  tianity  *,  but  not,  properly,  a  History  of  its  rise  and  progress. 


Art.  II.  Ttvrlcf  Years'  Military  Adventure  in  Three  Quarters  of  the 
(ilufir  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  an  OffictT  who  served  in  the  Armies  of 
Ills  Majesty,  and  of  the  East  India  Comjwny,  In'twi^n  the  Years 
1882  and  IHl  i ;  in  which  are  contaim^  the  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  India,  and  his  last  in  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France.  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  pp.  8)0.  London,  1828. 

E  have  derived  much  gratification,  nnd  some  solid  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  these  volumes.  If  the  Writer  does  not  possess 
the  fine  tact  of  the  Author  of  “  llecollections  of  the  Peninsula’*, 
and  “  Sketches  of  India",  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  tried  soldier.  Without  flourish  or  affei'tation,  he  tells  a  nlatn 
and  interesting  story ;  and  we  recollect  few  lK>oks  that  Wve 
carried  us  on  more  pleasantly,  and  with  less  effort,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  liis  narrative  blends  the  raciness  of  personal  ad¬ 
venture  with  some  of  the  more  durable  qualities  of  historical 
rcctird  :  there  •  is  neither  ohtrusiveness  nor  mock  modesty  about 
the  details  that  concern  himself ;  and  on  more  general  subjects, 
he  writes  like  a  cool,  observant,  and  good-humoured  man.  Not 
that  we  can  say  much  in  favour  of  nis  jokes ;  they  arc  by  no 
means  particularly  pointed,  and  they  are  very  particularly  out 
of  ))lace.  Uut,  as,  when  we  begin  to  find  fault,  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  tell  where  we  shall  stop,  we  will  proceed,  without  further 
jax  fiice,  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  his  active  career#  *• 
Youths  in  general  have,  we  believe,  at  some  period  of  their 

VOL.  I. —  N.S.  ft  (i 
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Wvj\\n<H\t  ft  ttror^jj  ififliiifttioii  for  inilltftry  «rrir»r#».  In  our  An- 
lhof\  *h-j»  i^ition  wjm  >il  auvr  ilrrWIrfl  aixl  rotivo- 

nuTif.  It  to  Inivc  ‘iiifi’d  flir  f»r  hi<<  pdrMitM,  that 

'*0010  two  or  fhrrr  f»f  tii  ir  ^ix  hoy*;  qIiouI'I,  t^»  nx(!  hi.x  own 
*  5k-  »h-vot/-#|  to  iIm*  norl,  ir»  ;>nrxniincr 

of  lh*m  >t‘»on,  a  forofnic^ifni  wax  purr  for  him,  at 

thr;  Vfry  irmria-or^*  ai'r  r^t  oiijr.  <  M’rriiir<f,  this  was  too  r-a  rly  « 
p#;rio<l  for  ar.fual  s«Tvir»-  ;  and  hr*  wfH  sr^nt  to  VN  inchestiT 
school,  wlj»*rc  lu:  r!crlv#*il  hut  lit  tin  hcnr'lit  fr(tjn  tho  injtidi- 
ciounly  rl^'oroiu  di'^ciplim*,  «avin;^  a  nK>st  rlixrrin»inatin<(  sciihc*  of 
the  various  *  ^ra^latiooH  frmn  a  j.o»ldr  ii  pippin  to  a  corilin^  \  in 
the  trliaricity  of  the  four  fatal  ‘apple  twij^s*  which,  in  that 
dHtini^ulnhcfi  seminary,  sufK-rHcde  the  more  pf)pnlrir  hirch. 

*  Tli«*  tho-r*  plarrH '*  tlirr#-  nuir#- *’  t.o  the  Init- 

*■  t4->ra  <»f  Dr.  !<t»li  r«-'«*uiifl  in  iny  enrs^.  Hut,  indred,  he 

W'jia  tin*,  wurnt  n..Mter  that  Could  la;  imagined  for  a  hIow  la»y.  He 
aevt-r  would  h-nd  him  .1  helping  liainh  hut  down  h<;  would  keep  him, 
Ifuuiin^  him  wirli  iinjKe^itioiM  (that  ta^kx)  till  he  had  no  time  to 
^et  thfouj;h  eitla-r  thexe  or  hix  les'wni.x.  lie  went  to  work  like  an  un¬ 
skilful  hiiat^man,  .vho,  w  hen  tin-  Inajftdji  come  to  a  fault,  will  neither 
allow  them  to  make  their  own  C-;i.xt,  nor  ^ive.  them  a  lift  in  a  cold 
scent,  but  will  keep  them  with  their  m»s«-H  down  to  the  foiled  ground 
fill  the  scent  is  lost  alfo^.^ether.  f  have  U-en  kej)t  on  a  hididay,  with 
a  few  other  victims  of  hix  mistaken  discipline,  for  lumr.x  U>jrether  wtIi- 
inc  impimitom.s,  on  his  stairca-w*,  on  a  cold  winter’s  lUy,  till  the  ])Oii 
would  drop  out  of  my  tiiijjers.’ 

In  tho  Writer  s  fifteenth  year,  a  change  took  place  in  his 
deMfinntion.  It  wa.s  thou>yht  to  l)e  an  advantageou.s  deviation 
from  the  primary  plan,  to  accept  of  a  cadetship  of  engineers,  in 
the  M;kst  iiidia  (Company's  service ;  and  after  the  usual  course 
of  study  at  W<^ilwich,  he  em!)arked  for  India.  A  fair  portion 
of  amusing  deuil  occurs  in  the  chapters  assigned  to  the  voyajte 
ami  Lamiing,  as  well  as  to  the  preliminary  matters  connecteil 
with  a  new  condition  of  life  and  a  more  extensive  field  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  hut  we  must  pass  over  all  that  is  merely  subsidiary,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  Lirger  space  for  leading  statements. 
The  ‘Othcer  s  ’  first  employment  was  in  a  survey  of  the  fortified 
positions  in  the  districts  assumed  by  the  Company  from  the 
territories  of  Mysore.  The  second  and  more  interesting  en¬ 
gagement  wiui  with  the  engineer  department  of  the  Madras 
army,  then  moving  towards  tiic  Mahratta  frontier.  After  a 
slight,  but  not  unentertaining  chapter  of  descriptive  sketches 
and  mess-room  gossip,  we  find  him  attached  to  the  division  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley;  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  both  a  fair  opportunity  and  unexceptionable 
testimony,  to  explain  ii  charge  of  gross  misconduct,  which  it 
may  have  happeneil  to  our  readers,  as  it  has  more  than  once  to 
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ourselves,  to  hear  l)roii;jht  a^'niiist  tlml  jjrent  eommaiuler.  I'hc 
account  given  l)y  the  present  Writer  is  from  the  personal  in¬ 
formation  of  liieut.-Col.  M’Kenzie,  who  was  with  Sir  Arthur 
throughout  the  nflair  in  (piestion,  and  whose  statements  tally 
with  what  we  had  previously  heard  from  good  authority. 

At  the  last  siege  of  Seringa patam,  ('olonel  W  ellesley  was  in 
command  of  the  Ni/anfs  detachment,  and  to  him  was  assigned 
the  ]>reliminary  operation  of  driving  the  enemy  from  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  intended  to  commence  the  operations. 


•  The  night  appointed  for  this  duty  was  particularly  dark,  rushing 
on  rather  too  eagerly  with  the  light  cutu)uiny  of  tlie  IKId  regiment, 
which  had,  hy  thoM*  iiieaiiH,  got  sirparaUal  from  the  main  Isaly,  he 
(mine  suddenly  on  a  work  of  the  enemy’s,  who  o|M'm‘d  a  heavy  fire, 
'fhe  light  eompaiiv,  finding  themsidves  unsupported,  retremted  rather 
precipitately,  leaving  (’oloiiel  W’ellesley  and  (’aptain  McKenzie  l»y 
themselves.  In  this  prcslicameiit,  they  (‘iideavonred  to  n^piiii  their  di¬ 
vision  ;  hut  ill  the  attempt,  mvitig  to  the  darkiiess  of  the  night,  they 
(juite  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  not  till  after  groping  alNint  for  some 
lionrs,  that  they  snectH'ded  in  n'piiiiiiig  the  British  camp,  but  without 
their  division.  Having  procmled  to  head  (piarters  to  rejsirt  the  state 
(if  affairs,  Oolomd  Wellesley,  hearing  that  (ieiieral  Harris  was  aslet'p, 
threw  himself  on  the  table  of  the  (lining-tent,  and,  InMiig  much  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  night’s  lalxinr,  fell  fast  ashvp.  The  next  in  comnfinnd 
had,  in  the  interim,  after  the  repulse  of  the  head  of  the  eolnmii,  and 
the  loss  of  the  commamb'r,  thought  it  prudent  to  ]>roceed  no  further, 
and  made  the  In’st  of  his  way  to  the  camp  with  the  division.  Arriving 
at  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  make  his  rejiort,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  his  missing  Hiijierior  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
in  the  situation  iiImivo  (lescrdiod.  This  affair,  of  course,  made  coiisi- 
derahle  noise,  and  things  were  whispered  about,  not  at  all  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  (ailonel  Welh'sley  ;  and  it  is  to  Ik*  Knppos(*d,  that  the 
conimander-in-chief  must  have  partaken  of  this  feeling  towards  the 
colonel ;  otherwise  he  w’oiild  not  have  ordered  (ienernl  Baird  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  attack  which  had  fail(*d  the  pr(*ceding  night,  (tenend 
Baird  most  handsomely  r(*(pie8ted,  that  (’olonel  Wellesley  might  again 
\h'  np}H>int(*d  to  the  duty,  as  he  ^vah  conviiic(‘d  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  causi'd  his  failur(',  were  purely  accidental.* 

"I'lic  success  of  tins  attack,  which  was  made  on  the  following 
night,  was  complete ;  hnt  it  certainly  did  not  remove  tlie  iin- 
favourahlc  impression  wliich  liad  been  made  hy  tlie  previous 
failure.  It  could  not  hut  he  remarked,  that  the  Colonel’s  near 
relationship  to  the  Governor-general  w’as  a  most  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  and  there  arc  particulars,  even  in  the  statement  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  seem  to  rrcpiire  explanation.  \\c  take  it  for 
granted,  that  tlie  previous  contingencies  might  happen  to  an 
oflicer,  without  exposing  him  to  any  imputation  on  his  courage 
<>r  conduct;  but  wc  confess  that,  to  us  at  least,  it  np|H*ar9 
strange,  that,  instead  of  looking  after  his  lost  division,  or  making 
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nrran^omcntM  for  its  snfrty,  ('oloiiol  Wrilosiry  slionlil  first  ile- 
librratoly  soarcli  out  tlio  ( tonoral,  thru  oonrtroiisly  refrain  from 
intriulin^  on  his  itimisi',  and,  lastly,  roinplrto  this  oonsninmately 
cool  procediirr,  hy  (jiiirtly  taking  a  nap  in  the  antrchainbor  of 
tin*  cominaiulrr-in-chirf. 

Ur  all  this,  howrvrr,  as  it  may,  the  *  Ollirrr*  soon  formetl 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  nrw  roniinandrr  ;  ami  the  rontidence 
which  he  placed  in  his  skill,  decision,  and  energy,  was  con¬ 
firmed  hy  experience.  It  was  in  this  service— the  Mahratta 
campaign  of  IS(K{ — that  (Jeneral  Wellesley  was  lirst  placet! 
conspicuously  in  the  public  eye;  and  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
have  it  traced  out  to  us  hy  an  intelligent  man  who  was  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  and  frcMpiently  in  actual  contact  with  !us 
commander.  After  having  saved  Poonah  from  destruction  by 
.a  rapid  advance,  (ieiieral  Wellesley  invested  Ahmednaghur, 
It  was  at  the  storming  of  the  prf/a/t,  that  the  Writer  first  heard 
the  whistling  of  brills;  a  specii's  of  *  music*  highly  animating 
in  some  cases,  hut  strangely  tiepressing  in  others.  At  Au- 
rungabad,  the  (ieneral  met  with  Cailonel  C'ollins,  the  late  resi¬ 
dent  at  Sindia’s  court. 

*  On  reaching  the  tent  <if  the  Hesident,  we  were  unexpectedly  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  salute  ttf  artillery  ;  for  siieh  was  the  state  maintained  by 
this  repTeseiitativc  of  .hdin  C'ompany*  (known  in  Hengal  hy  the  nic^t- 
naine  of  King  (’ollins,)  that  he  had  a  lirigade  of  fielu-piecx's,  worked 
by  native  arlillery-men,  attuclusl  io  his  escort.  In  front  of  a  mibk 
suite  of  tents,  which  iniglil  have  served  for  the  (ireat  w’e  weir 

received  hy  an  insigniHcant  little  old  man,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
military  coat,  white  hreeches,  sky-hlue  silk  stockings,  and  largt*  glaring 
huckh»s  to  his  shoes,  having  his  highly  jiowdered  wig,  from  which  de- 
p<'.nded  a  pigtail  of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  surmounted  by  a  small 
round  blucK  silk  hat,  ornamented  with  a  single  black  ostrich  feather, 
hM)kiug  altogether  iH»t  uidike  a  monkey  dressc'd  up  for  Ikirtholouiew  Fair. 
There  w.is,  however,  a  fire  in  his  small  black  eye,  shooting  out  from 
1n*neath  a  large,  shaggy,  penthouse  hrow',  which  more  than  counter- 
Iwhinccd  the  ridicule  that  his  first  appearance  imtumlly  excited.  After 
the  usual  compliments,  the  principals  retired  into  an  inm*r  tent,  where 
matters  not  to  1h*  intrusted  to  vulgar  ears  w’cre  discussed.  But  the 
hist  wonls  uttered  hy  the  little  man,  as  they  came  forth  from  the 
tent,  I  well  rtHTollect : — **  1  tell  you,  (Tenoral,  as  to  their  cavalry, 
(nnmning  the  enemy's,)  you  may  ride  over  them  wherever  you  inert 
them  ;  hut  their  infantry  and  gun.s  wall  astonish  you."  As,  in  riding 
homewards,  we  amused  ourselves,  the  (ieneral  among  the  rest,  in  cutting 
jokes  at  the  exjHMise  of  “  little  King  Collins",  we  little  thought  how 
tnie  his  words  would  prove.* 

T'nie,  indeed,  were  they  proved  soon  afterwards,  since,  had 
it  not  bt'en  for  the  British  cavalry,  the  infantry  ami  artillery  •f 
the  enemy  might  have  given  a  ditferent  issue  to  the  battle  f*f 
Assaye.  It  .should  seem  that  (\>lonel  Collins’s  tvarning  had 
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inailo  no  very  deep  impression  on  Cicneral  Wellesley  s  mind, 
since  he  forim^il,  almost  immediately  after  the  interview,  the 
resolution  of  dividing  his  army,  no  douht  for  weighty  reasons, 
bnl,  as  it  appeared,  with  questionable  propriety.  I'lie  se¬ 
paration  had  scarcely  taken  place,  before  he  came,  with  his 
reduced  numhers,  in  sight  of  the  Mahratta  host;  and,  not- 
withstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  did 
nut  liesitate  in  his  determination  to  move  forward,  liis  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  attack  were  prompt  and  skilful,  hut  they  were  coun¬ 
tervailed  by  the  steady  discipline  of  the  hostile  army,  which 
had  been  drilled  and  brigaded  under  European  ofKcers.  It 
changed  its  front  instantly,  and  with  the  utmost  precision,  on 
perceiving  the  mameuvres  of  the  Knglish  commander,  whose 
corresponding  changes  of  movement  seem  to  have  been  imper¬ 
fectly  executed.  ]n  the  mean  time,  the  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
his  little  army  became  dreadful.  *  In  the  space  of  less  than  a 
‘  mile,  100  guns,  worked  with  skill  and  rapidity,  vomited  forth 
*  death '  into  the  Anglo-Indian  line :  the  sepoys  were  shaken, 
and  the  enemy’s  cavalry  began  to  act  with  effect  on  a  |iart  of 
the  right  wing,  which  had  become  exposed,  in  the  act  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  complicated  movement.  The  left  and  centre 
were,  indeed,  victorious;  but  the  Mahrattas  had  rallied,  and 
their  fire  again  became  tremendous,  while  another  cloud  of 
horse  assumed  a  threatening  position. 

*  “  What  is  our  cavalry  almut  now  ?  "  every  one  exclaimed.  But 
the  w’ords  were  scarcely  out  of  our  mouths,  when  we  saw  them,  headed 
hy  the  pdlant  19th,  come  ]Hmriiig  through  the  enemy's  left  w'ing  like 
a  torrent  that  had  burst  its  banks,  bearing  along  the  broken  and  scat¬ 
tered  materials  which  had  opposed  it.  This  w'as  a  noble  sight,  and, 
to  pt»rsons  in  our  situation,  a  most  gratifying  one.  The  whole  of  our 
line  hailed  it  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  advancing  at  double  quick 
time,  charged  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  drove  it  across  the  Jouah.' 

We  arc  not  now  discussing  the  conduct  of  the  ^luhratta 
campaign ;  nor  is  it  our  business  to  engage  ourselves  any  further 
ill  military  details,  than  may  be  called  for  by  the  personalities  of 
the  narrative  before  us.  The  Author  was  twice  struck  in  the 
action ;  once  by  a  ball,  which  grazed  his  wrist,  and  again  by  a 
spent  grape-shot,  which  gave  him  a  smart  blow  in  the  ‘  pit  of 
tlie  stomach.*  He  indulges,  moreover,  a  slight  movement  of 
vexation  at  the  recollection,  that  he  rode  over  the  field  after 
the  battle  with  a  Captain  Campbell,  who  is  now  Major-General 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  K.C.B.,  *  while  I  ’,  very  naturally  exclaims 
our  Author,  ‘  am  but  a  half-pay  captain!* 

The  hard-earned  victory  of  Assiiye  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and  to  the  separation  of  Sindia*s 
army  from  that  of  the  Berar  Kajah.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
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thofis^ht,  ?!i#it  tlir  ^»f  nnofh#»r  fK»^^ihly  mo- 

lior^itf*  hU  con<litiofi,  wl»il«  if  rould  not  muk^  m^tf^rji  much 
worv.  lie  l#K»k  up  «  pf»«»iti<ni,  nnil  0#»nrr»l  moved 

to  the  attark.  A  vilkij^r  nt  «onir  (li«tanrr  in  front  of  tim  M«h« 
r.itta  alis^noment,  wa-«  llie  point  of  dirertion;  and  it  waa  arranged, 
that  tho  Kritinh  lin#*  *ih^ndd  l»r  formed  in  advaneo  of  it,  while 
the  previo»ia  man<i:iivrea  wfndd  l»e  rnaakrd  hy  it<  rover,  Srarcc- 
ly,  however,  had  the  riijjht  r#»hnnn  <lelK>nrheil  c»n  th'*  left  of  ihc 
villa^^e,  when  the  formidahle  and  well- served  aifilU  ry  of  the 
\(ahratua  opened  on  it  with  anch  rHert,  aa  fairly  to  aeiul  two 
battaiiona  of  aepoya  to  the  ri${ht'alK»iit.  'I  hey  were,  haatening 
In  confuaion  to  take  ahelter  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  when 
tlieir  le;wler  Interferecl  to  realraiii  their  Hi^ht. 

'  l*he  f/rneral,  who  vraa  then  ch»w  to  the  ap#>t.  iincler  a  tree,  giving 
orii»*ra  t4>  the  hngiwliera,  p#*rrpivlng  what  had  hap|a’ni*d,  im  men  lately 
stepped  out  in  tVrnit,  hoping  hy  hla  prea**nre  to  reatore  the  confidence 
•if  tne  trraipa  ;  hut,  .'«*eing  that  thia  did  not  proffiiee  the  deaired  effi'ct, 
he  mountefi  hia  hor^ie,  and  nale  up  to  the  retreating  Imttaliona  ;  when, 
instead  •if  loaing  hia  temper,  upbraiding  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
force  them  ha«*k  to  the  apot  from  which  they  had  fled,  aa  moat  people 
voiiid  liave  done,  he  quietly  orrlereil  the  otfieera  to  lead  their  men 
'imier  cover  »if  the  village,  and  then  to  rally  them,  anti  get  them  into 
onier  .u  quickly  aa  ponMihle.  Tliia  being  done,  he  put  the  column 
again  in  motion  ;  .uiil  leading  these  very  aame  runaways  rountl  the 
•ither  dtie  •if  the  vilhige,  fomitnl  them  on  the  very  njait  ho  originiilly 
‘utentietl  them  to  •icenpv  ;  the  n^mainder  of  the  column  following,  anti 
pnihiuging  the  line  to  tfie  right. 

‘  This  vv;m  at  once  a  m;iMter- piece  of  generalship,  and  a  nignal  dis¬ 
play  of  that  intuitive  knowletlge  of  human  nature,  only  to  be  found  in 
gri'nt  minds.  Then*  is  not  a  man  in  a  million,  who,  on  seeing  the 
’HNips  turn  their  hicks,  would  n«it  have  endetivoured  to  bring  them 
igain  to  the  s|sit  from  which  they  h;ul  retreated  ;  in  this  attempt,  it  is 
more  tiian  pnihaiile  tiuit  he  would  have  failed  ;  and,  in  tiiat  c;Lse,  the 
panic  would  most  probably  have  extendetl  down  the  column,  pr«idiicing 
the  most  di.sustniiis  CMns«*ipiences.  it  was,  the  retrograde  movement 
vnis  mist;iken  bv  all,  hut  the  tnsips  who  actimlly  gave  way,  for  s 
countermarch.  Indeed,  it  is  ver\’  probable  that,  owing  to  the  conduct 
•if  the  treneml  •in  this  in'ca-sion,  even  the  ruiunvays  might  have  flattered 
tl»emselv«!s  into  this  Iw'iief,  ami  thus  have  lieen  saved  from  that  si'nse 
of  lU'tfnitlaiion,  which  might  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  their  sulise- 
ipient  conduct  during  the  dav.  A  real  advantage  was  ;ilso  derived 
fnim  tliis  inanaMivre,  which  might  have  lieen  taken  for  a  rv.v£,’ degMcrre; 
for  the  enemy  having  cnntinui*ti  for  some  time  to  direct  their  guns  at 
the  spot  when*  they  irst  saw  <mr  column,  the  formation  of  our  line 
was  ••fri*ctt*tl  witii  less  hiss  than  w’oiild  othenvise  have  been  the  case. 
This  circnmstance  pnMiuct*tl  in  my  mind  the  first  clejir  idea  of  that 
^nius  which  has  since  been  so  mainly  instrumental,  by  its  conduct 
And  example,  in  ichieviiig  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Fnim  the  first 
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inoinriit  I  hhw  (Jonornl  Wi’llcnlcy,  I  foniicHl  ti  high  o|)ini(»n  of  him  ; 
hilt  from  thin  time  forth,  1  looked  tip  to  liiiii  with  u  degriH*  of  n»ii)H*ct 
iMirderiiig  on  veiicratioii/ 

As  an  atiditional  security  against  liicir  running  away,  quite 
as  imicli  as  for  their  partial  protection  from  the  ellectH  of  point- 
hlank  shot,  the  troops,  as  they  came  np,  were  ordered  to  lie 
tiown  ;  and,  in  tin*  nnmn  time,  the  second  column  was  taking  its 
ground  on  the  opposite  flank.  (Jeneral  Wellesley  seems  to 
have  heen  much  gratified  hy  the  result  of  his  pmsonal  inter¬ 
ference  ;  for,  as  In*  rode  !)y  llie  *  OMicer,*  he  observed  to  him  : 
— ‘Did  you  <*ver  see  a  battle  restored  like  this?*  'Fhe  victory 
of  Argaiim  was  followed  hy  the  siege  of  (■awilghnr,  during  the 
preparations  for  which,  the  Author  had  nearly  ridden  into  the 
very  midst  of  a  hoily  of  Mahratta  horse,  but  escaped  hy  the 
suiicrior  swiftness  of  his  Arabian  stecil. 

‘  All  instance  of  fiKil-liardiness  ncrurred  mi  the  northern  attack, 
whieli  deserves  to  he  recorded,  not  for  any  merit  attnchi*dto  the  action, 
hut  for  the  almost  fniraculous  esaqie  of  the  individual  who  ]N‘rformed 
it.  A  Knro[K*an  officer  lN*longing  to  one  of  the  native  reginn^nts,  laid 
u  het,  that  he  would,  in  open  day-light,  walk  from  our  breaching  bat¬ 
tery  up  to  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  a  distance  of  ulsmt  four  hundred 
yards,  ami  hack  again,  without  breaking  into  a  run.  lie,  accordingly, 
startl'd  nlMtiit  iunui,  while  our  batteries  were  silent,  and  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  was  within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls; 
when,  having  taken  off  his  lint,  and  made  a  low  how  to  the  enemy, 
he  delilHTately  retraced  his  steps  and  won  his  la^t  nniniured.  Ah  long 
as  lie  continued  to  advance,  although  the  enemy  crowded  the  ramparts 
to  view  him,  they  did  not  offer  to  fire;  thinking,  I  snpiMise,  he  cnine  to 
parley  ;  hut  the  moment  he  turned  his  back,  they  o|H‘ned  iqion  him  a 
shower  of  musketry  and  hhot,  W'hich  ceased  not  till  he  was  safe  in  our 
trenches.’ 

'The  storming  of  this  fortress  was  hdlowed  by  one  of  those 
instances  of  ferocious  sacrifice  which  havt;  lieeii,  hitherto,  not 
very  uncommon  in  ICastcrn  warfare.  A  body  of  Kajiioots,  ha- 
>ing  throw  n  loose  their  long  black  hair,  massacred  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  rushed  upon  the  troops  which  had  entered 
the  fort,  neither  giving  nor  takiim  (piarter.  'I'liey  all  fell,  of 
course,  hut  not  till  they  had  cut  dow  n  many  of  their  enemies. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  with  his  hack  to  a  wall,  put  several 
of  his  antagonists  /tors  de  combal,  before  he  was  killed.  When 
file  ‘Oflicer,*  after  the  place  was  completely  in  possession  of  the 
ICnglish,  and  all  firing  had  ceased,  was  taking  a  view'  of  the  in* 
terior,  he  lumrd  groans  issuing  from  an  apai  (ment  w  hich,  with 
a  companion,  he  entered,  and  found  *  a  largi^  room  full  of  wo- 

*  men,  many  of  them  young  and  beautiful,  dreadfully  mangled, 

*  most  of  tliein  dead,  hut  some  still  in  the  agonies  of  dissuln- 
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*  ttofi/  wer#*  thf»  unfovfnTi^ti»  whom  thr  fierce, 

but  hbfh-mirMlerl  l<njpf»ot«i,  in  »ll  the  priHe  of  hmi  floom- 

eil  U>  ileath  an  a  refuse  frrun  violation.  Nor  can  we  nny  tliat 
llicir  tears  were  ^rcainilh  as,  hc»wever  we  may  sliiMhler  at  the 
iiesprrate  cieeil  by  wliirh  they  maile  fliaj^rare  imposaihle,  I'lie 
Ruropean  aohlier,  in  all  rlimatea  orone  eiiou${h  to  evil,  in  Indui 
ile^eneraten  into  a  navaj^e  athirst  H»r  hloofl.  ( )nr  Author  saw  a 
party  of  the  S^*otr.h  hrij^ade  hrinj^  out  their  prisoners  one  hy  one,  ' 
aiui  ^ivint(  *  the  rasraU  a  rlninre,’  hy  setting  them  to  run  for  life, 
shoot  them  as  they  rteil.  It  was  with  ditfirnity  lie  could  per- 
sua4le  them  to  rehnr|uish  this  flirrr.nion  ;  and  when,  in  another 
instance,  he  found  a  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in  phiniler,  and 
offering  personal  injury  to  the  indivhluHlK  whom  they  were  pil¬ 
laging,  he  w.iH  told  to  *  get  about  his  business  for  a  meddling 

‘  young  ra*c;il,  or  they  would  put  their  bayonets  into  him  :  .  . . 

*  having  enlerefl  the  })lare  liy  storm,  the  devil  himself  should 

*  not  hinder  them  from  having  their  right  of  plunder/  The 
free  use  of  arrack,  no  doidit,  helps  to  form  and  maintain  thi& 
teroeious  temper;  hut  we  couhl  readily  name  other  causes, 
some  of  which  are,  we  trust,  in  course  of  removal.  After  all, 
there  is  a  dastardly  feeling  at  the  bottom.  'The  Ruropean  in 
India  holds  his  antagonist  in  contempt,  ami  has  no  fear  of  re- 
priaai  to  deter  him  from  unrestrained  brutality.  I  le  is,  and  he 
knows  that  he  is,  superior  to  his  enemy,  not  merely  in  bodily 
strength,  but  in  animal  courage ;  and  this  superiority  is  kept  up 
by  tile  very  destructiveness  of  the  climate.  The  weaker  por¬ 
tion  of  the  remment  dies  off,  and  the  remainder  becomes  case- 
haniened.  Ine  old  HHh  dragoons,  notwithstanding  their  ha¬ 
bitual  intemperance,  were  a  tine  body  of  full-proof  veterans. 
Tliey  had  lieen  in  const;uit  service,  and  by  daily  practice  in  the 
Xiitne.  of  long-bullets,  under  a  scorching  sky,  they  became  fire- 
tiardened,  inside  and  out ;  neither  sun  nor  arrack  could  harm 
them.  They  called  themselves,  in  distinction,  the  ‘  Terrors  of 
‘  the  Rast/ 

VV  e  shall  not  delay  our  progress  through  these  volumes,  by 
either  citing  or  characterizing  the  Author's  comments  on  the 
state  of  society  and  religious  observance  among  the  Anglo- 
Indians.  They  come  in  rather  awkwardly  between  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Gawilgiiiir  and  the  mutiny  at  Vellore;  and  we  would, 
moreover,  hope  that  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  common  swearers 
and  ‘  notorious  bruisers  *  were  permitted  to  hold  the  responsible 
.'situation  of  Company's  Chaplain.  VV’e  must,  however,  in  thb 
place,  advert  to  this  W niter’s  defence  of  the  ‘  ladies  in  India  * 
against  the  aspersions  of  Mrs.  Grabame.  He  accuses  her  of 
ingratitude  and  abuse  of  unsuspecting  hospitality  ;  nor  does  he 
>cnipia  to  intimate,  somewhat  unceremoniousiv,  his  indispositwn 
to  pay  much  deference  to  her  notions  of  female  propriety. 
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After  a  consulernhlc  interval  of  leisure,  the  Autlior  was  ap- 
iHjiiitetl  to  a  post  of  active  stipcTinteiidcnce  at  Arcot  ami  Vel¬ 
lore,  in  whicli  he  was  engaged  ^heii  tlie  mutiny  broke  out  at 
ihc  latter  place,  lie  assisted  at  the  re-taking  of  the  fort,  and 
speaks  with  right  feeling,  both  as  an  oflicer  and  a  man,  of  the 
scenes  which  followed,  lie  states,  that  it  was,  exclusively,  a 
Mu,\nulman  cofuspiract/,  and  denies  its  Hup|)osed  connexion  with 
any  discontent  among  the  Hindoo  sepoys.  Some  of  tlie  delin- 
(picnts  were  liicMl  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  bo  blown 
Iroiu  the  mu/zles  of  cunnoii. 

*  It  is  u  curiiMiH  fact,  and  wtU  attested  by  many  persima  prefwnt, 
that  a  mmilKT  of  kites  (a  bird  <»f  jirey  very  common  in  Inuia),  ac¬ 
tually  uccoinpanied  the  melancholy  party  in  their  progress  to  the  place 
of  execution,  us  if  they  knew  what  was  guin^  on;  and  then  kept 
luiveriiig  over  the  guns  from  which  the  culpritH  w'ere  to  Ik?  blown 
aw'uy,  flapping  their  wings,  and  shrieking,  us  if  in  anticipation  of  their 
hliMNly  feast,  till  the  fatal  Hash  w'hich  scattered  the  fnigtnenU  of  bodies 
in  the  air ;  when,  pamcing  on  their  prey,  they  jMwitively  caught  in 
their  talons  many  jiieces  of  the  quivering  fli^sh  iK'forc  they  aadtl  reach 
the  ground !  At  sight  of  this,  the  native  tr<Mq>s  employetl  on  this 
duty,  together  with  the  crowd  w'hich  hud  assembled  to  witness  the 
executimi,  H4*t  up  a  yell  of  horror.' 

Wo  must  pass  over  a  considerable  quantity  of  desultory 
matter  on  various  subjects,  that  wc  may  come  to  something 
more  to  our  purpose,  than  the  mere  memoranda,  however  amus¬ 
ing,  of  an  oflicer  not  actively  employed.  After  doing  penance 
fur  taking  part  in  the  strike — *  which  some  arc  pleased  to  call  a 
*  mutiny  * — of  the  oflicers  in  the  dispute  with  Sir  George 
Harlow,  our  Author  was  appointed  to  tne  command  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  department,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  For  a  distinct  and  spirited  account  of  tlio  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  proceedings  connected  with  that  enterprise,  and  with  the 
sul)se(pient  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  we  must  refer  to  the  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us. 

I^arly  in  1811,  the  *  Oflicer  *  was  appointed  extra  aid-de-camp 
to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  commander  of  the  expedition  about 
to  ))rocecd  against  the  Island  of  Java.  His  first  occupation 
was  ill  tlie  examination  of  the  coast;  in  the  course  of  which 
employment  he  was  occasionally  exposed  to  considerable  hazard. 
At  one  time,  having  landed,  he  was  induced,  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  settler,  to  go  forward  with  his  party,  until  they  had 
nearly  fallen  into  the  very  jaws  of  an  ambuscade ;  and  he  suc- 
ccciUhI  in  effecting  their  retreat,  only  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
application  of  the  sauve-qui-peut  principle.  He  was  present 
at  the  assault  on  the  lines  of  Cornclis,  where  he  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Having  joined  one  of  the  storming  parties,  he  had 
entered  a  principal  redoubt. 
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*  While  tlw*  ^uikint  hilt  ill-fntril  fiifiwihtrit^i  were  luting 

»*ach  <»ther  on  the  mirrenn  of  their  iiiMlertuking,  the  fniii^ii/ine  fif  the 
r<*<h)uht  blew  njj.  The  enpheiioii  um  ilrenilfiil  in  »i|»jH‘«r}inee,  fnit  Mill 
more  >*0  in  effert,  for,  out  of  nleiut  »»fhrer'«  »iiul  loen  ivlio  were 

preiwnt,  srarcely  any  enenjiefl  tinh*irt.  Unvinj^  Ikmui  my'^elf  in  the  re- 
flonht  Hi  the  time,  f  hIuiII  at  tempt  to  ih'«rril»e  the  etfect  It  hiul  on  me. 
Tile  «rhorW  raiwefl  me  sever  al  feet  in  the  air,  nml  then  threxr  me  ilowu 
on  my  fare,  almost  rteprived  of  v^en^e  ami  hrenth.  The  rtrqf  thought 
that  junnre^feH  it*elf  to  me,  on  reroverinj?  my  i»leas,  avm,  that  I  had 
Ijeen  killeri,  amt  waa  then  actually  aufferinjj  for  my  aina  in  the  infernal 
pejpnnM  ;  anil  it  waa  mme  time  |>efore  the  elnml  of  dnat  anil  aulphur 
wonhi  permit  me  to  r**rjtip\\/.r  any  ohjert  that  coiili!  leail  me  t^»  anp- 
pOM*  that  I  ooiM  Htill  uii  iiihahitant  of  thin  terrestrial  (j(lol»e  ;  while  t)ie 
shower  of  stoni^,  dirt,  and  limlier,  which  kept  desi'eiidin^  from  thfir 
rertirai  rfight,  eauned  me  to  oxja*i;t  that,  if  I  were  still  in  the  laiul  of 
the  Hiring,  I  should  not  lon^  continue  «<».  An  so#u»  as  the  nt.inoKphcrc 
hai!  oh‘:ireil,  .s«»  .m  t<»  ailniit  of  our  hnikiii^  around  us,  it  wan  truly 
melancholy  to  see.  the  .shattered  retnaiiiH  of  our  hrave  com|>nuionH  lie- 
strewinjf  the  ground  in  ail  directionn;  and  not  tlie  least  dintressing 
sennation  en|)«*nenced  hy  the  Hurvivor.s,  was  the  expectation  that  the 
enemy  would  fake  advantage  of  our  .situation  to  rej^aiii  their  lost 
'^mniid  ;  which  they  mij^ht  easily  have  effected,  for  there  was  in  the 
reflonht  not  a  soul  who,  for  some  time,  after  tlie  explosion,  caiuld  have 
maile  an  effort  for  it.s  defence,  fiolonel  fiihhs  ami  myself  were  the 
only  jierHoiis  pn*jient,  who  were  not  either  killed  or  seriously  woundt'd. 
VVe  owtMi  this  miraculouM  e!w’a]HS  I  ladleve,  principally  to  our  iiaving 
lieen  .standin^  .it  the  time  on  a  platform,  which,  raised  ImkHIj 

up,  prot«*ct4^i  lu  from  the  force  of  the  [siwder.  It  is  an  extnmrdinary 
fact,  that,  though  the  explosion  w;ls  hi^ird  liv  ships  a  conHidcrable 
di.stance  at  sea,  f  do  not  riH^ollect  to  have  hi^aril  any  noise  on  the  oc- 
cashm.  It  w;w  exactly  the  same  with  Colonel  fiihlis.’ 

On  our  Author’s  return  to  India,  he  liecanie  dissatisfied  with 
the  restrieted  held  of  action  which  the  East  then  presented,  and 
determined  on  revisiting  Europe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ro 
cniitin^  his  health,  aud  acipiirini;  a  share  of  the  ‘  plentiful 
*  harvest  of  laurels  which  tlie  British  army  were  so  nobly 
‘  reapiiis^  in  tlie  peninsula.’  In  March  181.],  lie  landed  in  Por- 
tiural.  and,  on  Alay  .],  reached  the  heail-ijuarters  at  Frenada. 
lie  wa.H  attached  to  a  Portuguese  reiiiinent,  fonninjr  part  of 
(jeneral  Kempt’s  hriiiade  of  the  lii^lit  division.  Fhe  corps 
soon  broke  up  from  its  winter  quarters,  and  led  the  advance  in 
that  uiemorahle  movement  which,  of  itself,  compelled  tlie 
French  to  abandon  the  position  of  Salainancii,  and  tlie  whole 
line  of  the  Doiiro.  The  battle  of  V'ittoria  followed.  This,  of 
couple,  occupies  some  pai^es  of  the  work ;  hut  the  liescription, 
tiioti4(ii  ijood,  is  not  sullicitMitly  comhined  for  our  use.  Tlie 

Officer’  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  while  the  liijht  divi¬ 
sion  Wiis  pressing  on  the  enemy  s  rear,  of  oh.serving  the  French 
>ystem  of  retreat.  If  a  ijooil  position  olfered  itself  at  a  coiivc- 
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iiirnt  prriod  of  the  march,  the  rcar-guanl  halted,  filed  arms, 
and  very  <|niclly  hetook  it>elf  to  sleep  or  to  dinner.  When 
the  Ihilish  column  closed  up  in  force,  and  coninicnced  forming 
for  llie  attack,  the  hVenchmen  jumoed  up,  sliouldered  their 
anus,  buckled  ou  their  knapsacks,  ana  moved  off  their  ground 
rapiilly,  hut  with  all  possible  ,san/^-froid.  The  siege  of  St.  Se¬ 
bastian  was  the  next  event  of  importance  in  whicli  the  Writer 
was  concerned  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  statements  to  have 
been  conducted  in  a  way  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  those  who  had  its  direction,  'i'hc  first  attympt  to 
carry  it,  he  styles  *  a  kind  of  half-and-half  husiness';  and  he 
s|>eaks  of  the  failure  which  attended  the  earlier  efforts,  as  the 

*  merited  ’  conseipience  of  ‘  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  war, 

‘  that  of  holding  our  enemy  too  cheap.*  lie  w'as  not,  however, 
personally  engaged  in  the  assault,  having  heen  severely  wounded 
in  the  preliminary  operations,  lie  embarked  for  Bilboa;  and 
his  description  of  the  state  of  things  on  board  the  transport,  is 
worth  citing. 

*  III  the  evening  I  einharki'd  on  hoard  a  tninsport,  which  st't  sail 
that  night  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  w'ounded  on  IsMird,  ho 
erow'ih'd  that  the  men  had  hardly  nHiin  to  lie  down  on  the  decks,  lii 
eliarge  of  this  nuniher,  there  were  two  assistant  surgeons,  without 
even  a  medicine  chest  or  Imiuhiges,  or  any  instruments  hut  what  they 
carried  in  their  pockets.  One  of  thes4'  was  half  drunk  (or  fuddled  lui 
they  call  it)  all  the  time  he  was  on  Ixiard ;  and  kept  recommending 
to  his  ])atients,  as  a  cure  for  their  sufferings,  a  jMirtion  of  that  fluid 
which,  if  it  did  not  drown  their  sorrow’s,  certainly  prcnluced  a  total 
disrepird  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  The  other  practitioner  was  an 
iuex|H‘rienced  young  man,  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  but  |M»HHe8sing 
neitlier  the  means  nor  the  fiow'er  to  lie  of  any  esM’iitiul  serviL*c  among 
so  many.  Scarcelv  any  of  the  poor  men  hud  had  their  wuutuU  hioked 
at  since  they  were  first  dressed.  Tliere  they  lay,  crowded  together  on 
a  close  deck,  at  tlie  hottest  stmon  of  the  year,  in  a  wretched  state  of 
helplessness,  groaning,  and  dying,  and  calling  for  water.* 

'The  ‘  Ofliccr*  did  not  return  in  time  for  the  second  assault, 
hut  w  heu  he  arrived,  the  town  was  still  on  fire ;  not,  as  he 
allinns,  from  the  wanton  violence  of  the  captors,  hut  in  conse- 
<|ncnce  of  the  (piaiitity  of  combustihlcs  lying  scattered  in  all 
ilircctions.  Nor  does  he  admit  the  justice  of  the  accusation 
against  our  troops,  as  having  been  guilty  of*  unw’nrranted  crucl- 

*  ties  and  excesses.*  The  campaign  of  the  Pyrenees,  w’c  can¬ 
not  venture  to  enter  upon.  The  lively  and  well-selected  details 
of  our  Author,  arc  altogether  unsuiled  to  abridgement;  and 
wc  have  given  nearly  as  much  in  the  way  of  extract  as  we  feel 
expedient  in  the  present  instance.  Wc  shall,  however,  (|Uote  a 
part  of  his  comment  on  the  character  of  Lord  Wellington. 
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*  My  old  coaimamler.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  ustnl  to  8uy,  that  Jok 
wanteu  one  mure  trial  of  his  ]Hitience,  and  that  was,  the  command  of 
an  army.  Not  tliat  this  kind  of  re8i>onKibility  affectinl  Lord  Welling, 
ton  much :  if  any  thing  went  wrong,  he  vented  his  spleen  at  once, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  no  verj'  measured  terms :  but,  as  far  os 
rt*garded  himself,  there  was  an  end  ot  it.  He  had,  what  1  have  rarely 
seen  in  any  one,  the  power  of  dismissing  a  subjtH-'t  from  his  mind 
whenever  he  chose* ;  so  that,  in  the  most  diriicult  situations,  he  could 
converse  on  familiar  topics ;  or,  while  ordinary  minds  were  frett(*d  to 
death,  he  could  lie  down  and  sleep  soundly  under  the  most  trying  cir. 
cuinataiiceH.  A  cavalry  officer  related  to  me,  that  he  was  sent  express 
one  night  to  l^>rd  Wellington,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  army,  with 
information  of  a  sudden  movement  of  the  enemy,  which  all  supposed 
to  bi*  of  great  consequence.  His  Lordship  received  him  in  bed,  heard 
the  coininunication,  asked  a  few  questions,  and,  with  the  laconic  oIh 
si*rvation  of  “  All’s  right !  ”  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  resumed  his 
re|H»se ;  leaving  the  officer,  who,  big  with  the  imiwrtant  intelligence 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  had  nearly  killed  liis  horse  in  his  haste, 
quietly  to  retnice  his  steps,  and  to  convey  to  the  General  who  had  sent 
him,  this  very  satisfactory  answer  to  his  message.* 

After  having  fought  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  company 
through  the  South  of  France,  and  borne  his  part  in  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  the*  Officer  *  returned  to  Kngland.  We  shall 
take  leave  of  him  and  his  book,  with  our  cordial  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  a  pleasant  interview,  when  we  shall  have  noticed  a 
few  miscellaneous  particulars  which  have  struck  us  as  we  passed 
along,  lie  speaks  highly  of  the  British  soldier,  and  attributes 
to  him  the  *  steadiness  of  the  German,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
‘  Frenchman.'  1  le  praises  our  riHe  brigade  as  the  hest  light 
troops  and  skirmishers  that  he  ever  saw.  Our  cavalry,  he 
seems  to  rate  below  the  infantry.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  he  styles 
A  ‘  self-acting  genius ',  and  describes  as  better  fitted  for  chief 
command  than  for  a  subordinate  station.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  is  his  hero,  and  he  lauds  to  the  very  echo  his  mastery  in 
the  grande  tactifjuc,  lie  admits,  however,  (though,  as  we 
think,  very  unnecessarily,)  that  the  Great  Captain  has  not  shewn 
himself  so  well  skilled  in  following  up,  as  in  gaining  victories, 
lie  seems  to  hold  him  a  greater  master  of  strategy  than  of 
tactics,  and  hints,  that  he  does  not  ‘  make  suilicient  use  of  his 
*  cavalry.' 


Art.  111.  The  I  nion  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting; 
exemplified  hy  a  Scries  of  Illustrations,  W’ith  Descriptive  Accounta 
of  the  House  and  (odleries  of  John  Siauie,  F.H.S.  By  John 
Britton,  F.8.A.  Quarto,  pp.  xvi.  00.  Price  J/.  os,  Loudon. 

1827. 

— notwithstanding  the  eloquence,  the  insinuation,  and 
the  sometimes  rather  oracular  admonition  of  this  at- 
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trnctive  ami  highly-decorated  volume,  we  are  not  converted ;  we 
still  protest  against  aberration  and  confusion, — we  still  refuse 
to  swear  by  >ir.  Soane.  Not  that  we  would  speak  with  the 
slightest  disrespect  of  that  gentleman.  We  have  always  heard 
him  described  as  liberal  and  amiable,  devoted  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  anxious  to  forward  young  architects  in  their  pursuits, 
by  every  instruction  and  encouragement  in  his  |>ower.  Against 
a  man  of  this  cast,  we  can  have  no  personal  prejudice;  nor  can 
we,  since  w  c  arc  not  practitioners  in  the  art,  be  actuated  by  any 
undue  feeling  in  our  disapprobation  of  his  style.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  very  thoroughly  dislike  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
]detely  at  variance  with  our  notions  of  symmetry,  beatify,  gran¬ 
deur,  or  any  legitimate  character  whatsoever.  Fancy  there  may 
he,  and  ingenuity  ;  hut,  to  our  view,  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  tangible  principle.  Columns,  entablatures,  blanx  w'alls,  urns, 
acroftria,  are  thrown  together  in  defiance  of  all  harmonizing 
system;  and  the  attempts  made  in  the  volume  before  us,  to 
bring  these  whimsicalities  in  evidence  of  a  highly  inventive  fa¬ 
culty,  and  of  a  characteristic  deference  to  law  and  order,  have 
entirely  failed  to  satisfy  our  minds.  The  very  first  feature  that 
strikes  the  eye,  in  some  of  this  gentleman’s  structures, — the  false 
front,  or  screen,  or  whatsoever  name  may  be  deemed  more  appro¬ 
priate,  with  which  he  has,  in  this  foggy  climate,  and  this  dingy 
metropolis,  obscured,  rather  than  decorated  his  facades — that, 
for  instance,  of  his  own  residence  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — 
appears  to  us  indefensible  on  any  ground,  either  of  taste  or 
expediency.  ‘  The  thing  itself  is  neither  rich  nor  rare  ’ ;  tliough 
we  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Britton’s  observation,  that 
‘  it  attracts  attention,  and  excites  comment.'  We  can  neither 
understand  nor  admire  the  horizontal  lines  which  score  the 
walls  of  the  Bank ;  and  while  we  admire,  in  part,  the  semblance 
of  a  tcm])le  w  hich  looks  out  on  Prince’s  Street  and  Lothbury, 
we  are  unable  to  discern  either  the  felicity  of  its  adaptation,  or 
the  coherence  of  such  a  member  with  the  general  design.  We 
labour  under  a  similar  dulness  of  comprehension  and  inaptitude 
to  admiration,  in  reference  to  the  system  of  decoration  applied 
by  Mr.  Soane  to  the  skydine  of  his  edifices.  Ife  loads  his 
cornices  with  vases,  balustrades,  and  unaccountable  fancies,  un-. 
til  the  whole  becomes  ‘  a  thing  to  wonder  at.’  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him  but  simplicity ;  whatever  else  may  be  absent  or 
present,  there  must,  in  his  creed,  be  ornament  of  some  kind ; 
and  to  this  he  often  sacrifices  harmony  and  efl’ect.  But  we 
must  not  forget  the  old  adage,  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 
These  things  do  not  strike  Mr.  Britton  in  the  same  way  that 
they  do  us ;  and  we  are  quite  w  illing  that,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  his  opinion  should  outweigh  ours. 
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‘  Another  very  exteiiKivc  ami  important  Htihject — one  that,  in  fact; 
would  requin*  an  eutire  voliiuu*  to  tn'at  it  as  its  copiousness  requires, 
and  \  ears  <if  study  to  onaldo  any  one  to  discuss  it  with  the  attention  it 
destTves,  and  to  illustrate  theory  hy  exainple—is  that  of  (hnami'nt. 

In  this  pairticulur,  Mr.  So;me  has  evinced  threat  ability,  and  has  done 
much  to  eniioh  this  department  of  arehiti'Cture,  hy  his  masterly  and 
tasteful  adaptation  of  emlndlishments  la^rrowed  from  the  antique,  ami 
also  hy  Wautiful  inventions  of  his  own  ;  he  has  alst>,  for  the  most  part, 

80  emj)loyed  them  as  to  comhine  a  hi^h  deen  e  of  richness  with  chis- 
siiiU  simplicity.  The  skilful  and  artist-like  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
lieves  uiilintken  masses  hv  <h*i'orative  features,  and  tints  contrives  to 
vary  the  outline  <if  his  huildinp«;  whilst  the  use  he  has  made  of  vases, 
tablets,  scrolls,  ami  honey-stickle  ornaments,  pve  to  his  designs  a  sii- 
])iTitir  pictures(pie  value.  Nor  are  his  internal  ornaments  less  charac¬ 
terised  hy  tiri^inality,  lM>th  of  com|><Ksition  and  of  application.  S<nne 
critics,  ue  are  aware,  may  Ik*  of  opiirion,  that  in  this  res|)ect  he  has 
(K*casionallv  allowed  himself  t<»o  much  licens  * :  to  this  we  reply,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  why  architecture,  which  is  jturcly  an  art  of  inven¬ 
tion,  should  he  more  fettered  ami  restrained  in  this  resj>ect,  than  any 
other.  There  was  a  time  when  I'ach  iH'auty  it  j><»sscsses  was  an  inno¬ 
vation — when  whatever  is  now  siinctioned  hy  the  authority  ag(*s, 
was  a  deviation  from  premling  practice.* 

AVc  h  avc*  said  enough  to  intimate  our  o})inion  on  the  general 
subject.  We.  have  been  inlhienced,  in  the  preceding  strictures, 
partly  hy  our  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  severe  prin¬ 
ciple  in  a  branch  of  art  which  has  been,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other,  the  subject  of  wayward  and  licentious  experiment ;  but 
more  particularly  hy  an  anxiety  that,  in  the  praise  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Britton’s  descriptive 
powers  and  editorial  labours,  we  shouhl  not  be  understood  to 
yield,  an  inuiualitietl  assent  to  his  critical  canons.  Amid  all  the 
fair  eulogy  which  he  bestows  on  his  favourite  architect,  we 
think  that  there  arc  discernible,  an  evident  disposition  to  place 
him  higher  as  a  man  of  rich  and  ready  invention,  than  as  an 
artist  of  strict  classical  observance,  and  a  decided  ]>referenre  of 
his  talent  for  internal  arrangement  and  emlH*Uishment,  to  his 
skill  in  the  invention  and  elevation  of  exterior  structure.  In  this, 
we  arc  Itappy  to  agree  with  Mr.  B.,  though  we  cannot  go  to  the 
same  extent  of  ailmiration. 

T  he  volume  before  us,  which  is  in  every  res|>ect  exceedingly 
well  got  up,  gives  a  minute,  distinct,  and  highly  instructive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  interior  distribution  and  decoration  of  Mr. 
Soanes  dwelling-house;  as  well  as  a  clear,  but  more  succinct 
sketch,  with  graphic  illustrations,  of  the  Royal  (Jallery  or  en¬ 
trance  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  National  l)eht  Re¬ 
demption  Office,  in  the  OKI  Jewry,  both  exeeuteil  by  the  .«amr 
architect.  M  ithout  giving  an  opinion  respecting  tiic  peculiar 
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style  of  adornment  that  prevails  in  Mr.  S.’s  residence,  wc  can- 
iu)t  liositatc  to  recommend  these  descriptive  details  to  the 
attiMition  of  all  who  may  be  involved  in  the  miseries  of  editicu- 
lion.  ith  the  help  ol  skyliglits,  galleries,  domes,  recesses, 
folding-shutters,  arches,  crypts,  catacombs,  corridors,  mirrors, 
stained  ^lass,  vistas,  vestibules,  heights  and  depths,  Mr.  Soane 
has  created,  in  little  more  than  the  cribbed  and  confined  sut>er- 
ticies  of  a  London  groinul-))lan,  a  succession  of  scenery,  some- 
\^hat  fantastic,  it  may  be,  and  irreducible  to  strict  classical  ca¬ 
nons,  hilt  pictnres(|ne,  ingenious,  and  of  infinite  variety.  Even 
where  law  and  rule  arc  alisent,  there  is  meaning:  and  the  dex¬ 
terity  which  has  concealed  unavoidable  aw  kwardnesscs, — forced 
defective  means  or  unmanageable  shapes  and  surfaces  to  l)e- 
come  auxiliary  to  effect, — obtained  light  where  darkness  reigneil, 
— and  shut  out,  or  modified,  offensive  or  insignificant  objects, 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised. 

I'he  first  chapter  is  introductory,  and  contains  a  series  of 
valuable  hints  on  design,  distribution,  and  decoration,  with  a 
ninnher  of  interesting  suggestions  relating  to  the  subordinate 
details  of  interior  ornament.  It  is  well  observed  that 

‘Wo  have,  undoiditodly,  in  this  ctnintry,  many  noble  mansions,  fitted 
11])  with  all  the  costly  decorations  that  opulence  can  command,  and 
|»ossossing  almost  every  emlM'llishment  that  the  most  luxurious  fancy 
coiihl  devise  ;  yet,  in  ixiint  of  interior  architecture,  they  presemt,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  little  that  is  original  or  striking,  im|MMing  or 
picturesejue ;  and  that  W’hich  they  do  display,  is  geiienilly  confined  to 
their  vestibules  and  staircases.  In  the  ajiartments  themsidveM,  archi¬ 
tecture  holds  but  a  subordinate  rank :  to  rich  hangings  and  draperies,  with 
ex]>ensive  and  fashionable  furnitim',  they  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
effect.  Vivid  cidours  rather  than  beautiful  fiirms,  manufactures  rather 
than  art,  constitute  their  attractions.  The  upholsterer  and  decorateur 
have  evidently  contributed  more  to  their  fa.vcinations  than  the  architect.* 

Tberc  is,  how'cvcr,  much  in  the  speculations  even  of  this  in¬ 
troductory  section,  that,  were  wc  in  (piarrclsomc  mood,  wc 
might  feel  inclined  to  (juestion,  or,  at  least,  to  receive  with  a 
modified  assent.  Still,  there  is  so  large  a  predominance  of  in¬ 
genious  suggestion,  that  we  are  (juite  w  illing  to  recollect  the  un¬ 
certain  and  arbitrary  character  of  matters  of  mere  taste,  and  to 
make  large  allowance  for  Mr.  Britton’s  uiujuestionable  right  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  on  an  art  which  he  has  so  long  and  so 
deeply  studied,  and  one  branch  of  which  he  has  done  more 
than  any  man  now'  living  to  make  generally  accessible.  We 
arc  too  a])t  to  lose  sight  of  past  circumstances,  in  our  estimate 
of  the  present;  and,  in  the  actual  luxuriance  of  decorated 
works  connected  with  architecture,  especially  of  the  kind  usually 
termed  Gothic,  wc  may  not  ahvays  bear  in  mind  the  different 
state  in  which  those  things  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
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thf!  of  thon  oht^inintf  !«ounfl  informwtmn  on  rrnv>nM))r 

fi*mi^  himJ  within  mnnfitfo^^hln  romprt«««.  Mr.  Hritton*?*  workii 
nrr,  in  thrm^rlvrn,  .1  lihrary  of  rofcrrnro  «n<l  in«»t motion  on  thr 
HiiWerts  of  whioli  thov  tro.it. 

k'he  srroinl  nnti  tihrti  ohwpfors  contr^in  tho  irh nostra phinl 
and  dp!^cri}>tivc  drtrtih,  wl^ioh  wo  «honld,  of  oonrso,  find  it 
nearly  impracticahlo  to  inoko  intoHisjihIo  without  tho  aid  nf 
dias^roniH,  l)ut  which  hcroino  ovtronioly  intoro<tiuj£  when  illuj^ 
tratod  hy  inspection  of  tho  clear  and  ovprossivo  outline*  plaloi^ 
that  accomimny  tho  volume,  d'hoso  prenont  tho  mmoral  anil 
particular  arrantfcment  in  multiplied  point®  of  view;  plan,  ae<c 
tion,  and  perspective  elucidate  each  f>t!mi  ;  whih*  vases,  clut*- 
rary  urns,  the  ihdxoni  sarcoplnu(us,  and  other  romarkahlo  anti- 
cpiities  have  distinct  representations. 

'riie  remainder  of  the  volume  relates  rhiedy  to  the  National 
Deht  Redemption  Otliee  ami  the  Royal  Kntranee  to  the  llouat 
of  Peers;  to  each  of  which  is  assigned,  among  the  plates,  a  jilaTi, 
a  section,  and  a  pers|>eetive  view, 

A  chapter  is  assigned  to  the  ‘  contents  of  the  house  anil 
contains  references  to  (he  antupiities,  pictures,  and  books,  nf 
which  Mr.  Soam^  has  made  a  largo  and  curious  collection. 

Some  ex(jiiisitc  wofxl-eiits,  hy  Harvey  ami  Rranston,  arc  id 
serted  as  vignettes,  ami  a  richly  coloured  Interior  of  the  *MoiikV 
'  Room',  forms  a  frontispiece.  CtHisidering  the  numlH*r  ami 
cpiality  of  the  emhellishments,  Mr.  Britton  can  hardly  liavt 
affixed  to  the  volume  a  remunerating  price. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Lriterx  from  thr  .iLgean,  Bv  James  Emerson,  Eaq.  I 
Vols.  Small  H%*o.  pp.  510.  Price  18f.  London.  18i29. 

2.  Letters  from  Greece,  with  Remarks  on  the  Treaty  of  InterrenriiBi 
By  Etlward  Blaqiiiere,  E.>q.,  Author  of  **  An  Historical  Accoant  af 
the  (fret‘k  Revolution”,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  Ixii,  352.  London. 

3.  S^mrrative  of  nn  F.xcursu}n  from  Corfu  to  Smtfrna,  comprisnig  s 
IVogress  thnmgh  Alliania  and  the  North  of  Gnvee,  ^vith  some  »e 
a»unt  t»f  Athens,  dt‘scriptive  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  thai 
C'ity.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Translation  of  the  Erastae  of  Phitv 
By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  Palestine.”  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  272 
PriiV  Itfjr.  rtd.  London.  1827- 

AV  K  fear  that,  with  the  credit  of  the  Greek  nation,  all 

pathy  in  their  fate  has  sunk,  in  this  country,  to  a  ven 
low  ebb.  The  battle  of  Navarino  recalletl  for  a  moment  the 
languid  attention  of  the  public  to  the  shores  of  the  .Egean.; 
but  that  momentary  excitement  soon  faded  awav,  and  the  poli- 
tieal  changes  whicii  have  since  taken  place,  are  all  against  them 
The  fardv  interv  ention  of  rim  'Phree  Great  Powers  has  chc^cbec 
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the  barbarous  work  of  cxtcriniiiatioii  before  it  was  (juile  con- 
Minimateil ;  but  the  country  is  mined  ;  its  moral  enerpficH  bate 
lH*on  exliausted  in  tlie  protracteil  stru^*;le  wbieb  baa  destroyed 
alike  its  commercial  and  its  idiysical  resources ;  and  there  are 
scarcely  materials  left  from  which  to  construct  either  n  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  nation  to  be  jroverned.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  lie  now 
pretty  ^(‘nerally  understood  by  all  partitas,  that  nothing  is  to  bo 
^rot  out  of  (Jreece,  nothing  to  be  gained  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  a  bankrupt  country;  and  this  fatal  discovery,  so  mortifying 
to  our  Stock  ICxchangc  Pbilhellenists,  and  to  other  H])reulriting 
adventurers,  has  produced  a  vindictive  hostility  towards  the  un¬ 
fortunate  (Jrceks.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hlatpiiere,  whom 
we  regard  as  tin*  most  sincere,  upright,  and  disinterested  friend 
their  cause  has  found,  and  who  still  remains  staunch  to  their 
falling  fortunes  and  unpopular  interests, — there  are  scarcely  any 
of  their  //////  partizans  and  wonid-be  regenerators  in  this 

country,  who  have  not  backed  out  of  the  field,  or  silently  aban¬ 
doned  the  hopeless  adventure.  Kven  the  tone  of  Mr.  I'.mersoii 
is  not  a  littK*  changed  sinee  be  drew  liis  *  Picture  of  (ireece’  in 
1S‘J5;  and  be  seems  to  have  become  almost  as  warm  an  atlmircr 
of  the  I'urks  as  Sir  William  (Jell  himself.  At  the  same  titne, 
other  writers  have  heen  busily  anil  not  very  honourably  em¬ 
ployed  in  writing  down  the  character  and  Ciuise  of  the  poor 
(ireeks:  among  whom,  a  Mr.  Philip  James  (ireen,  a  trading 
(\)nsul  at  Pallas,  who  stands  charged  by  the  (ireeks  with  sup¬ 
plying  (be  'rui'kisli  garrisons  with  provisions, — has  put  forth  a 
work  entitli'd  “  Sketches  of  the  \Var  in  (ireece”,  in  which  the 
lofty  pri'tension  to  superior  accuracy  is  combin(*d  with  the  most 
discreditable  unfairness  of  statement  and  a  spirit  of  rancorous 
hostility  against  the  (ireeks.  A  writer,  indeed,  who  complains 
of  ill  tr(>atment  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  whom  he  affects  to 
do  justice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  who,  on  the  other,  lies  under 
the  imputation  of  having  heen  the  secret  ally  of  tlicir  oppres¬ 
sors  and  enemies,  is  not  exactly  the  individual  from  whom  we 
should  expect  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  claims  and  condition 
of  the  (i  recks. 

'I'hc  annals  of  a  civil  contest,  under  I  lie  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  always  present  details  sufficiently  revolting. 
Hut  when  an  enslaved  people  have  risen  upon  their  opjiressors, 
under  the  maddening  impulse  of  national  animosity  and  a  keen, 
vindictive  sense  of  injury,  joint'd  to  religious  hatred, — all  the 
worst  passions  are  at  qnce  let  loose ;  and  that  must  he  a  master 
J^pirit  indeed,  which  could  *  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
*  strrm.*  A  |M»oplt*  accustomed  to  he  ruled  by  laws,  may  still 
preserve,  amid  tfie  dissolution  of  the  existing  governnfU’nt,  the 
character  of  a  civilized  society, — a  respect  for  the  fundamental 
laws  of  social  order,  and  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  union, 
voi..  1. - N.S.  II  II 
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But  a  people  governed  only  by  force,  when  the  external  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  iron  yoke  is  removed,  are  left  to  the  wayward  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  passions,  or  the  varying  current  of  popular  feel- 
ing.  It  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  such  a  contest,  that  a  stron® 
national  enthusiasm,  directing  the  united  energies  of  the  million 
to  a  common  object,  can  be  expected  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  power  which  is  alone  competent  to  maintain  and  direct  a 
regular  movement  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  society. 
Great  leaders  are  sometimes  created  and  called  forth  hy  such 
an  occasion ;  but,  in  a  protracted  struggle,  these  too  often  pe¬ 
rish,  and  leave  no  successors.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Greeks.  ^V'llen  the  ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  women,  had  passed  away,— 
when  revenge  had  become  satiated,  the  love  of  glory  had  been 
cooled  by  suffering,  and  there  w  as  no  longer  any  booty  to  be 
seized,  any  pay  to  be  obtained, — then,  the  natural  consequence 
ensued ;  the  leaders  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  paper 
laws  and  a  theoretical  government  were  in  vain  had  recourse  to, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  disorganization  which  must  attend  the  sud¬ 
den  dissolution  of  society  into  its  first  elements.  The  worst 
effect  of  despotism  is,  that  it  unfits  a  people  for  freedom,  by 
exacting  implicit  and  servile  subjection, — a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  principle  of  self-government,  which  is  obedience.  Thus, 
when  tyranny  is  overthrown,  it  bequeaths  a  poisoned  robe  to  its 
conqueror. 

The  Greeks  have  been  every  w  ay  unfortunate ;  they  have  had 
every  thing  against  them,  but  the  imbecility  of  their  late  masters, 
the  strength  of  the  country  itself,  and  the  Providence  of  Heaven. 
Whoever  reads  with  candour  the  history  of  the  struggle,  must 
regard  its  being  thus  long  maintained  as  next  to  a  political 
miracle.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  their  cause  has  suffered 
most  from  internal  factions  or  from  foreign  intrigues ; — whether 
it  has  been  more  injured  by  open  enemies  or  by  false  friends;— 
by  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  Austrian  Government,  the 
hollow  and  treacherous  patronage  of  Russia,  or  the  sinister  in¬ 
termeddling  of  English  loan-contractors  and  liberals.  It  vas 
not,  indeed,  till  the  contest  had  continued  nearly  three  years, 
that  any  effort  was  made  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks; 
and  then,  unhappily,  it  w  as  made  a  party  question.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  decided  manner  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  de¬ 
clared  against  the  cause,  and  the  unambiguous  hostility  of  the 
Ionian  Government,  had  excited,  very  generally,  in  the  mind* 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  in  part  justified,  a  suspicious  and 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  this  country.  And  when  their  cause 
was  at  length  taken  up  in  England,  and  a  Greek  Committee 
was  formed,  the  party  character  of  that  Coninditee,  and  its 
miserable  mismanagement,  precluded  the  success  of  an  appcaii 
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vhich  would  otherwise  have  been  irresistible,  to  the  humanity 
of  the  British  Government  and  nation.  Upon  the  disgraceful 
business  of  the  two  Greek  loans,  and  their  ill-fated  misapplica¬ 
tion,  we  have  no  wish  to  enlarge ;  and  we  commend  the  for¬ 
bearance  and  address  of  Mr.  Blaquiere,  in  so  dexterously  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  unpleasant  topic  in  the  following  note,  intended, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Brother  Jonathan  upon 
the  subject. 

*  Though  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Greece,  which  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  w’as  much  more  intense  than  in  England, 
the  subscriptions  there  have  not  been  so  liberal  as  might  be  expected. 
With  respect  to  the  transaction  of  the  frigates,  it  w’as  fully  as  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  their  co¬ 
adjutors  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  like  them,  reflects  as  much  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  national  character  of  America  as  on  that  of  England.  It 
is  really  lamentable  to  think,  that  men  should  be  found  in  cither 
country,  capable  of  thus  sacrificing  every  principle  of  integrity  and 
honour  to  their  avarice  and  rapacity. 

*  I  am  aware  that  many  persons,  for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  the 
utmost  respect,  wull  censure  me  for  not  entering  into  more  ample  de¬ 
tails  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Loans :  but  I  still  feel  that  they  w  ill 
more  properly  form  a  separate  Work ;  and,  as  already  stated,  f  shall 
leave  the  task  of  more  minute  exposure  to  others.  A  friend  of  the 
Greek  cause,  W'ho  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  especially 
those  relative  to  the  Second  Loan,  after  expostulating  wdth  me  on 
the  determination  I  had  formed,  exclaimed — You  are  the  best  judge ; 
but  1  can  only  say,  that  if  you  omit  this  necessary  inquiry,  you  con¬ 
ceal  one  of  the  most  nefarious  transactions  that  ever  occurred  in  any 
country  !  ”  Happily  for  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity,  the  dis- 
pce  brought  on  the  national  character  of  England,  by  these  transac¬ 
tions,  has  been  neutralized,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Inter¬ 
vention.*  pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 

Into  the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  it  is  not  now  our 
purpose  to  enter ;  nor  shall  we  at  present  engage  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  political  questions  involved  in  the  beneficent  inter¬ 
vention  w’hich  has  at  length  been  agreed  upon.  We  must  con- 
^nt  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  Mr.  Blaquiere’s 
volume  for  the  most  recent  details  of  an  historical  nature,  as  w  ell 
as  for  the  fairest  expose  of  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

is  no  attempt,  in  either  this  or  the  Author’s  former 
volumes,  to  conceal  the  real  difiiculties  and  exigencies  of  the 
While  he  is  the  benevolent  advocate  of  the  Greek 
P^ple,  he  depl  ores  the  incapacity  or  want  of  principle  which 
bas  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  into  whose  hands 
jbe  power  and  government  have  from  time  to  time  fallen ;  and 
^  acknowledges,  that  what  that  unhappy  country  most  imme- 
uiately  stands  in  need  of,  is  ‘  such  a  government  as  may  l)e  best 

suited  to  a  people  emerging  from  ignorance  and  oppression*. 
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vention,  and  that  of  a  most  direct  nature,  is  ever  likely  to  allay*  Ex- 
I  perience  has  unhappily  proved,  that  while  these  Congresses  tend  to 
create  new  jealousies,  and  excite  rival  pretensions,  they  have  seldom 
led  to  any  measures  of  real  vigour  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
only  effect  of  the  late  Congress  was  that  of  displacing  the  former  go¬ 
vernment,  and  naming  two  commissions,  one  of  eleven,  and  the  other 

thirteen  members.  The  first  was  to  conduct  the  executive,  and  the 
other  to  superintend  foreign  and  financial  relations.  The  result  of  di- 
nding  the  j)ower  among  so  many  individuals,  all  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  faction  and  intrigue,  might  have  been  easily  anticipated. 
Scarcely  a  single  step  was  taken  by  the  (%)mmission  of  Government, 
to  prosecute  the  war,  or  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past ;  while  almost 
the  first  measure  of  the  Legislative  Commission,  was  to  issue  a  decree, 
hv  which  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  second  Greek  loan,  was  em- 
|M>wered  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  correctness  of  his  own  ac¬ 
counts  ! 

‘  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  the  English  creditors,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment.  While  a  mortal  blow  was  thus  given 
to  public  credit,  the  conduct  of  the  other  Commission  was  not  less  cal¬ 
culated  to  destroy  the  best  hopes  of  the  friends  of  (ireece.  Instead  of 
adopting  any  measures  fi>r  carrying  on  offensive  operations,  or  repress¬ 
ing  the  piracies  which  had  so  hnig  disgraced  the  cause,  a  violent  con¬ 
tention  arose  relative  U*  the  crop  of  currants,  among  the  very  members 
of  the  government.  This  ended  in  what  is  called  the  civil  war  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  of  which  all  the  embers  are  not  yet  extinguished.  As  you 
may  well  imagine,  this  feud,  so  disgraceful  to  the  parties  concerned, 
lias  done  incalculable  mischief  in  every  jioint  of  view  ;  and  I  regret  to 
W  (d)liged  to  say,  that  from  all  I  have  heard,  it  has  been  marked  by 
cruelties  on  both  sides,  to  which  avarice  and  passion  could  alone  give 
rise. 


‘  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  a  contest  of  this  unnatural  descriptiem 
was,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  perpetuate  existing  jealousies: 
these  have  been  fomented  by  another  material  cause.  You  are  j)er- 
haps  aware,  that  the  functions  of  the  two  Commissions  were  merely 
provisi(nial,  and  that  a  new  Congress  was  t(»  re-assemble  in  Septem- 
hor,  for  the  election  of  a  government,  as  well  as  the  despatch  of  all 
niatters  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  meeting,  so 
“wessary  oil  every  account,  has  been  deferred  on  various  pretences, 
until  matters  have  reached  such  a  point,  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  tw'o  great  parties,  or  rather  factions,  into  which  the  lt*ad- 
•“rs  have  resolved  themselves,  w  ill  ever  coalt‘sce  for  the  common  good 
"f  the  people.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the  Deputies  of  the  last  (.\m- 
are  cidlecting  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  Commissions,  a 
new'  Hct  of  representatives  are  assembling  at  Castries,  the  ancient  Her- 
niione,  under  those  of  Conduri<>ttis  and  C(d<K*otroni.  The  great  Imne 
nf  cuntention  In'tween  these  unfortunate  pe<q)le  is,  that  the  |>ers4Uis 
assert  the  last  I'ongrOss  was  not  dissolved,  while  their  rivals  of 
Castries  not  only  dispute  their  legitimacy,  but  insist  on  the  formation 
a  new  (amgress.  While  such  is  the  state  of  parties,  1  m*e<l  hardly 
^<1*  that  unless  there  is  a  change,  and  some  sort  of  acconiuuHlation  be- 
the  ruling  factions,  the  dearest  interests  of  the  ill-fated  populace 
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stand  a  very’  probable  chance  of  being  sacrificed.  In  closing  this  short 
sketch  of  the  causes  of  these  unhappy  dissensions,  which  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  thasc  who  may  be  desirous  of  following  the  course  of  the 
struggle  in  all  its  stages,  I  owe  it  to  the  Greek  population  to  say,  that 
the  truth  of  Air.  Burke's  splendid  maxim — ‘‘  the  people  are  never 
WTong  *’  has  in  no  instance  been  more  strongly  verified,  than  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  present  contest.  Naturally  anxious  to  shake  otf 
the  Ottoman  yoke,  they  Hew’  to  arms  in  the  hoj)e  of  being  able  to  at¬ 
tain  that  object ;  such,  liowever,  are  the  grievous  excesses  to  wliich 
they  have  been  continually  exposed,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  their 
principal  leaders,  that  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  unless  foreign  in¬ 
tervention  or  new  leaders  arrive  to  wrest  all  power  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  so  cruelly  abused  it,  and  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  further  confidence.  Such,  I  deeply  lament  to  say,  is  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Greece  !  ’  pp.  38 — 43. 

Tlie  letter  containing  this  statement,  is  dated  from  Egina, 
Feb.  1,  18^i7.  In  the  following  March,  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  by  the  contending  factions,  to  confer  upon  Count  Capo 
d’Istrias  the  presidency  of  the  Greek  Confederacy,  while  Gene¬ 
ral  Church  was  declared  generalissimo,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
high  admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Treaty 
of  Intervention  was  signed  in  London;  and  on  October  the  21st, 
took  place  the  memorable  battle  of  Navarino.  Such  are  the 
leading  facts  in  the  recent  annals  of  the  contest.  Capo  d’Istrias 
is  reported  to  be  already  w’earied  of  his  toils  and  honours,  and 
Lord  Cochrane  is  understood  to  have  resigned  liis  higli  com¬ 
mission  ;  but  with  the  particulars  we  are  as  yet  unacrpiaintcd. 
The  financial  exigencies  of  the  state  must  cripple  any  govern¬ 
ment  that  at  present  can  be  formed  in  Greece,  and  paralyse,  at 
the  same  time,  any  military  energies.  Years  of  repose  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  the  revival  of  a  legitimate  commerce,  can  alone  re¬ 
pair  the  dreadful  devastation  which  has  been  made  in  this  un¬ 
happy  country.  To  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks  may  he  ai»cril)ed 
a  great  portion  of  their  misfortunes ;  and  it  forms  llic  l^est  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  those  criminal  proceedings  which  have  drawn 
down  the  greatest  disgrace  upon  their  name. 

'  With  respect  to  the  piratical  excesses',  sjiys  Mr.  Blaquiere,  ‘  whicli 
have  lately  been  carried  to  such  great  extent,  and  covered  the  jierpv- 
trators  with  w’ell  merited  obloquy,  as  well  as  tarnished  the  honour 
the  Greek  cause ;  however  blameahle  and  iniquitous,  they  were  the 
inevitable  result  of  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  and  want 
on  the  other.  During  the  first  years  of  the  struggle,  when  tlu^re  wai 
abundant  occujtation  for  the  soldiery  and  seamen,  and  civil  disseiuwn 
had  not  yet  paralysed  the  strength  of  the  executive,  thes4*  disgracefui 
excesses  were  of  rare  occurrence ;  at  a  later  |>eriod,  the  absence  of  ua* 
val  and  military  organization,  combined  with  the  distress  of  all 
more  especially  those  who  had  Ixicn  exclusively  indebted  to 
commerce  fur  the  means  of  existence,  left  no  alternative,  in  ni«c  cas^' 
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out  of  ten,  but  the  desperate  one  to  which  they  have  unhappily  re¬ 
sorted  When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  observer  of  human  actions  will  perhaps  be  in¬ 
duced  to  say,  that  a  more  civilized  people,  placed  in  similar  dithcul- 
ties,  would  have  committed  the  same,  if  not  greater  excesses/ 

pp.  175,  176. 


Mr.  Blaquiere  expresses  at  the  same  time  his  conviction,  that 
a  third,  or  even  one-half  of  the  pirates  has  consisted  of  Slavo¬ 
nians,  Genoese,  Sardinians,  and  Maltese.  With  no  fairness, 
indeed,  would  the  character  of  any  nation  be  inferred  from  that 
of  its  navy,  and  more  especially  a  navy  neither  p.aid  nor  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  Government.  If  the  Greek  pirate  is  to  charac¬ 
terize  Ids  nation,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  English  pirate, — the 
slave-trader  ? 

We  have  never  been  disposed,  however,  to  rest  the  claims  of 
the  Greeks  upon  either  their  national  virtues,  their  pure  classic 
pedigree,  or  their  nominal  Christianity.  In  point  of  morality, 
the  most  unfavourable  representations  will  not  allow  of  our  at¬ 
tributing  to  them  a  worse  character  than  w'as  borne  by  the 
Spartans,  and  Cretans,  and  Athenians  of  old.  As  to  their 
genealogy,  the  Greeks  w'ere  always  a  mixed  race ;  and  tliere  is, 
probably,  not  more  of  Slavonian,  Turkish,  and  Italian  blood  in 
the  veins  of  tlie  modern  Roumeliots,  and  Moreotes,  and  Hy¬ 
driotes,  than  there  was  of  Colchian,  Macedonian,  Phrygian,  and 
Egyptian,  in  the  composition  of  the  ancient  races.  Then, 
with  regard  to  their  religion ;  the  best  that  can  be  saul  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  far  more  improveahle  tlian  Popery;  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  admits  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  recog¬ 
nises  their  paramount  authority ;  and  secondly,  inasmuch  as  its 
claims  are  less  arrogant  and  uncompromising,  and  the  Greek 
priest  is  far  more  disposed  than  the  Romanist,  to  respect  the 
faith  of  the  Protestant.  Mingled,  therefore,  as  it  is  with  super- 
'^tition  as  gross  as  that  of  the  Romish  Churcli,  it  is  far  less  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and,  in  some  essential  respects, 
less  opposite  to  its  spirit,  than  the  religion  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  Still,  we  have  always  deprecated  mingling  religious  con¬ 
siderations  with  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  as  if  the  honour  of 
Eliristianity  was  concerned  in  their  being  emancipated  from  the 
lurkisli  yoke.  If  the  first  Christians  w’erc  bound  to  maintain 
tlie  character  of  good  subjects  under  a  Pagan  government,  why 
’^liould  not  the  Greeks  be  subject  to  a  Mohammedan  ruler?  The 
plea  of  delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  Infidels,  is  unsound 
‘ind  anti-Christian ;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders,  not 
®fthe  apostles.  “  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,”  said  our 
Eord,  “  then  would  iny  servants  fight.”  The  believer  in  Mo- 
l^itinined's  mission  is  not  further  removed  from  Christianity,  than 
die  worbbip|>er  of  the  Panagia  and  St.  Isidore. 
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It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Turk  which  can  invalidate  his  po¬ 
litical  rights,  and  dissolve  subjects  of  another  faith  from  their 
allegiance.  It  is  the  disregard  of  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
the  grinding,  tyranny  of  a  military  despotism,  the  insulting  spirit 
of  a  conqueror  maintained  in  the  government  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,— these  are  the  features  of  the  Turkish  polity  which  gave 
to  the  Greek  insurrection  its  character  as  a  patriotic  cause,  and 
one  in  the  success  of  which  every  enlightened  friend  to  huma¬ 
nity  felt  warmly  interested.  Burke  has  finely  depicted  that 
‘barbarous,  anarchic  despotism’,  beneath  which  ‘the  finest 
‘  countries  in  the  most  genial  climates  in  the  world,  are  wasted 
‘  by  peace,  more  than  any  countries  have  been  wasted  by  war; 

‘  w'here  arts  are  unknown,  where  manufactures  languish,  where 
‘  science  is  extinguished,  where  agriculture  decays,  and  where 
‘  the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and  perishes  under  the  eye 
‘  of  the  observer.’  The  rescue  of  any  portion  of  territory,  any 
race  or  people,  from  the  withering  and  wasting  influence  of  such 
a  despotism,  must  be  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  congratulation 
and  joy.  We  are  not  among  those  who  hold  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means;  nor  do  we  understand  the  legitimate 
grounds  upon  which  a  partition  of  Turkey  could  be  determined 
upon,  unless  its  Government  rendered  itself  amenable  to  the 
stronger  powers  by  acts  of  aggression.  And  if  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  Europe, — where  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
as  the  Russians,— the  vacancy  would  not  be  filled  by  a  better 
people,  had  they  but  a  better  government.  Whether  the  Turk 
or  the  Greek  he  the  finer  race,  the  more  amiable  or  the  more 
civilized,  we  do  not  care  to  have  decided.  Mr.  Emerson,  in 
the  present  volumes,  like  Sir  William  Gell,  gives  the  preference 
to  the  children  of  the  Circumcision.  It  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  their  political  predicament  widely  differs,  and  that 
the  vices  of  the  Greek  are  at  least  in  part  the  result  of  his  de¬ 
graded  condition.  Add  to  this,  the  Greek  has  nobler  capa¬ 
bilities  than  the  Turk:  it  is  less  what  he  is,  than  what  he  may 
and  will  l>ecome,  under  the  genial  influence  of  freedom  and 
knowledge,  that  elevates  him  above  the  phlegmatic  and  stationary 
Ottoman.  But  these  considerations  do  not  affect  the  merits  of 
the  Greek  cause,  or  render  less  odious  and  intolerable  the  iron 
despotism  from  which  they  have,  we  trust,  effected  their  eman¬ 
cipation.  In  the  total  dow  nfal  and  extinguishment  of  that  and 
every  other  form  of  tyranny,  men  and  angels  must  rejoice ;  for 
the  duration  of  such  a  government  cannot  possibly  outlast  the 
reign  of  mental  and  moral  darkness  which  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  works 
now  before  us.  Tlie  “  Letters  from  the  iEgean  ”  have  already 
partially  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  miscellany ;  and 
although  just  published  in  their  present  form,  they  are  not  of  a 
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more  recent  date,  apparently,  than  the  Author’s  “  Picture  of 
Greece  ”,  to  which  they  may  he  regarded  as  a  continuation  or 
supplement.  They  differ,  however,  in  their  general  style  and 
design,  being  more  picturesque  than  political ;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tive  details  relate  to  different  scenes, — the  Cyclades,  Smyrna, 
the  sites  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  Patmos,  and  the  other  Isles 
of  the  Egean.  Although  they  do  not  add  much  to  our  previous 
information,  they  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and  are 
highly  interesting,  from  the  nature  of  the  scenes  and  subjects 
which  they  describe.  Scattered  through  them  are  some  recitals 
of  a  very  romantic  character,  which  will  no  doubt  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  popularity  of  these  volumes.  Our  extracts, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  a  few  specimens  of  the  Writer’s 
style,  more  easily  detached  from  their  connexion.  In  describ¬ 
ing  a  Turkish  burying-ground,  Mr.  Emerson  has  occasion  to 
remark,  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  visited  by  female  mourn¬ 
ers.  This  serves  to  introduce,  somewhat  abruptly,  the  following 
comparison  between  the  Turk  and  the  Greek. 

*  Nor  are  the  Turks  by  any  means  divested  of  domestic  affection 
either ;  but  national  custom  and  a  fostered  feeling  of  male  siijwriority 
have  taught  them  that  it  is  unmanly  to  make  a  womanish  display  of 
sentiment.  With  a  Greek,  who  seems  to  copy  all  the  gaudy  exterior 
without  the  solid  virtues  of  the  IMussulman,  this  idea  of  male  superi¬ 
ority  surmounts  every  suggestion  of  love  or  lasting  attachment.  The 
Osmanlee  teaches  the  inferiority  of  woman  in  another  world,  yet  grants 
her  what  appears  to  him  her  due  sphere  in  this ;  the  Greek,  on  the 
contrary',  inflicts  present  degradation,  as  if  inculcating  submission  here 
as  the  purchase  of  happiness  hereafter :  with  the  one  it  is  an  error  of 
the  head,  with  the  other  a  tyrannical  theory  of  the  heart. 

‘  I  have  frequently  heard  even  the  Hydriots  talk  in  rapture  of  their 
little  sons,  praise  them  as  blooming  Cupids,  and  boast  of  the  promising 
manliness  of  their  infant  forms,  whilst  their  equally  lovely  daughters 
or  affectionate  wives  are  never  mentioned,  or,  if  referred  to  by  another, 
dwelt  on  for  a  moment,  and  the  conversation  reverted  to  their  boys. 
On  more  than  one  occasion.  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Cambrian,  the 
Well-known  friend  of  the  Greeks,  has  been  solicited,  during  periods  of 
threatening  danger,  to  receive  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  on  board  his  vessel 
lor  protection,  whilst  the  daughters  and  wives  were  left  to  await  their 
late  amongst  the  lumber  of  the  houses. 

*  In  like  manner,  whilst  imitating  in  less  important  matters  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  masters,  the  Greek  almost  invariably  abandons  the  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  shadow.  His  embossed  and  richly-gilded  pistols  are 
iplendid  only  in  the  stock,  the  barrel  and  other  important  items  being 
generally  worthless ;  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  is  often  set  w'ith  jewels, 
^Hilst  the  blade  is  gnawed  with  rust ;  the  light  flowing  dresses  of  the 
MusHulmen,  so  admirably  combining  grace  ^vith  convenience,  are  re- 

by  the  Greek,  since  they  cannot  be  covered  with  lacing  and 
golden  braid  like  his  tight  and  inelegant  jacket ;  and  the  cool  silken 
which  confines  the  garments  of  the  Turk  without  adding  to  the 
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oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  is  laid  aside  for  the  hard  leathern  pistol 
l>elt  of  Albania,  which  admits  of  more  ornament,  but  at  the  sanie  time 
keeps  the  wearer  in  a  fever  of  heat. 

‘  Hut  it  is  needless  t<»  prolong  the  list  of  the  thousand  instances  in 
which  the  spirit  of  imitation  has  made  him  grasp  merely  at  the  "larin<» 
and  more  imposing  points  of  the  Mussulman  character,  whilst  by  ca- 
price  or  contempt  he  rejects  the  solid  advantages  it  may  possess. 

‘  Taken  en  masse,  the  Turks  are  the  finest-looking  race  of  men  in  the 
world :  their  oval  heads,  arching  br(»ws,  jetty  eyes,  and  aquiline  noses, 
their  lofty  figures  and  stately  mien,  are  all  set  off  to  full  advantage  bv 
their  am])le  robes  and  graceful  turbans.  All  is  ease  and  proportion 
about  a  Turk  ;  there  are  no  angles  or  straight  lines  in  his  features  or 
person  ;  in  all,  we  find  the  pure  curve  of  manly  beauty  and  majestic 


grace. 


‘  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  miserable  figure  an  Englishman  or  an 
European  makes  beside  him  ;  his  black  unmeaning  hat,  harlequin  paii- 
tahnms,  and  hard-collared,  straight-cut  coat,  (which  will  one  day  puz¬ 
zle  those  of  posterity  who  shall  be  antiquaries  in  costume,)  contrast  so 
villainously  with  the  picturesque  head-dress,  ample  trowsers,  and  float¬ 
ing  pelisse  of  the  Ottoman,  whilst  his  glossy  Ix'ard  flings  contempt  on 
the  effeminate  chin  of  the  clipped  and  docked  European.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  81 — 85. 


Upon  this  picture,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  first,  that  the 
Albanian  costume  is  not  uniformly  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to 
that  of  their  Turkish  masters;  that  the  prevailing  costume  is 
decidedly  oriental,  except  in  the  islands;  and  that  the  Turks 
have  probably  borrowed  more  of  their  customs  from  the  people 
they  subdued,  than  the  latter  have  from  their  conquerors.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  modern  Greeks,  than 
the  close  resemblance  which  is  still  found  in  their  customs  and 
ceremonies,  and  even  dress,  to  those  of  the  ancients.  ^V  ith  re¬ 
gard  to  physical  beauty,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Otto¬ 
mans  are  a  mixed  breed,  and  that  not  a  few  among  this  fine- 
looking  race  are  the  children  of  Grecian  mothers.  The  attempt 
to  represent  the  Greek  as  less  susceptible  of  domestic  and  pa¬ 
rental  attachment  than  the  Ottoman,  is,  we  must  say,  singularly 
unjust,  and  betrays  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  customs  of  either  nation.  No  Oriental  talks  of  his 
‘  affectionate  wife  or  lovely  daughters’,  as  Mr.  Emerson  must 
know ;  and  if  we  allow  the  Hydriot  sailor  to  be  a  Greek,  it  is 
because  we  allow  the  name  of  Englishman  to  all  persons  hom 
in  our  ow^n  island.  The  standard  of  English  manners  how¬ 
ever,  is  not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  our 
sea-captains  and  maritime  population.  Those  who  have  had 
any  access  to  the  families  of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Greeks, 
will  bear  witness  to  their  singularly  polished  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  and  their  affectionate  and  kind  disposition. 

At  Dcnizli,  in  Natoliu,  a  town  which  has  sprung  from  the 
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ruins  of  Laoilicea  and  Colosse,  our  Author’s  host  was  a  hospi¬ 
table  Greek,  who  supported  himself  and  a  brother  by  the  sale 
of  leatlicr  and  the  manufacture  of  slippers.  This  man,  Mr. 
Emerson  says, 

‘  felt  extremely  interested  in  the  success  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Morea  ;  and  it  appeared  that  his  object  in  proffcriii"  us  his  hospitality, 
was  to  learn  some  news  from  Greece,  and  to  solicit  our  advice  (as  hav¬ 
ing  probably  visited  the  country)  as  to  the  propriety  of  ahandoning  his 
home  and  joininjj  their  cause.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  enthusiasm  I 
have  always  found  merely  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war:  in 
Gret'cc  itself,  such  patriotism  is  rare.  Our  host,  however,  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  l)e  |H*rsuaded  of  the  inetficicncy  of  his  proffered  service,  and  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  Morca  there  were  more  soldiers  than  the 
Government  can  well  make  use  of. 

‘  His  house  was  situated  in  a  court-yard,  the  opposite  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  dwelling  of  a  Greek  lady  and  her  daughter :  the 
latter  was  said  to  l)e  extremely  beautiful,  but,  though  she  had  lived  for 
five  years  beside  him,  our  entertainer  had  never  yet  seen  her,  nor  did 
she  ever  cross  the  threshold.  This  rigid  regulation  of  society,  which 
he  assured  us  was  common  enough  here,  is  much  more  severe  than  any 
that  I  had  met  with  among  Greeks  before.  lie  attributed  it,  however,  to 
the  tyranny  and  turbulence  of  the  Turks,  which  being  infinitely  more 
ipilling  and  oppressive  here  and  in  the  interior,  than  at  Smyrna,  or 
along  the  coast,  obliges  the  Christians  to  resort  to  such  extraordinary 
precautions  to  ensure  the  honour  and  security  of  their  families. 

‘  Perhaps,  too,  the  feeling  may  have  in  it  as  much  of  inclination  as 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  for  I  have  invariably  observed, 
that  the  further  we  progress  towards  the  south  in  any  country,  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  females  becomes  more  deplorable  and  unhaj^py.  In  northern 
latitudes  alone  woman  is  the  better  half  of  creation ;  as  we  draw  to¬ 
wards  more  genial  climes,  she  gradually  merges  into  equality,  inferiority, 
a  deprivation  of  her  rights  and  dignity,  and  at  last,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  line,  a  total  denial  of  a  reasoning  principle  or  an  immortal  essence, 
which  might  enjoy  in  another  world  those  privileges  of  which  she  is 
tyranically  debarred  in  this.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  IG? — IGl). 

As  this  little  bit  of  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  dismiss  it  with  the  brief  remark,  that  the 
Writer  is  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  No 
f'uch  geographical  gradation  in  the  rank  of  woman  exists,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  own  imagination.  Woman  cannot  be  more  degraded 
ll>an  she  is  among  some  of  the  Thibetian  tribes,  while  near  the 
Kquator,  she  is  far  more  on  a  level  with  her  lord,  than  among 
ihe  African  Bedouins.  Among  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  under 
ibe  same  parallel  and  in  the  same  country,  the  dilference  in 
ibeir  respective  treatment  of  their  women,  is  far  more  stiiking 
^ban  the  contrast  between  any  two  nations  of  civilixed  Europe. 
Hut  it  is  u}>on  the  former  part  of  this  paragrapli,  that  we  deem 
d  most  necessary  to  animadvert,  because  the  Author’s  testimony 
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on  such  a  point  may  seem  to  carry  some  weight  witli  it ;  and 
the  inference  which  it  seems  intended  to  suggest,  is,  that  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  patriotism  has  had  no  existence  amopfr 
those  who  have  been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  national  con- 
test.  Yet,  the  Author  of  the  “  Picture  of  Greece”,  will  hardly 
maintain,  that  such  patriotism  had  no  share  in  producing  the 
first  movements  of  the  Revolution.  What  then  is  his  mean¬ 
ing  ?  That  the  soil  of  Greece  is  no  longer  the  residence  of  ihe 
most  patriotic  portion  of  the  Greek  nation?  There  is  some 
truth  in  this.  Those  who  had  the  means  of  emigrating,  the 
more  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  and  educated  class,  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  withdrawn  to  loannina,  to 
Smyrna,  and  to  other  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  still  retaining, 
however,  as  refugees  or  colonists,  an  ardent  attachment  to  their 
native  soil  and  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  capital  of  AH 
Pasha,  in  particular,  has  been  styled  the  Athens  of  modern 
Greece.  The  Greeks  constituted  the  most  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  no  where  was  the 
language  spoken  with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ancient  ])iirity. 
That  the  dame  of  patriotism  should  burn  purest  and  hi  ightest 
in  the  hearts  of  such  unwilling  absentees, — that  they  should 
feel  a  warmer  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  long  oppressed 
country,  than  either  Albanian  mercenaries,  Koumeliot  VleftH,  or 
Hydriot  pirates,  is,  in  our  judgement,  not  very  surprising.* 
We  cannot  think,  how'ever,  that  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
Morea  or  of  Livadia,  patriotism  of  this  description  has  shewn 
itself  to  he  rare.  Mr.  Emerson,  it  may  he  recollected,  in  his 
former  work,  spoke  in  somew  hat  harsh  terms  of  the  ‘  cringing, 

‘  treacherous,  low-spirited*,  yet,  kind  and  hospitable  Moreote; 
while  Mr.  Waddington,  after  characterizing  the  peasant  ot 
Attica  as  ‘  proverbially  respectable  and  inoffensive  ’,  adds,  that 
the  native  Moreote,  ‘  drawn  also  from  the  j)easantry  of  the 
‘  country  ’,  discovers  ‘  an  anxiety  to  oblige,  expressed  with  such 
‘  natural  politeness  as  contrasts  him  most  favourably  with  the 
‘  surly  vagabond  adventurers  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates  ot 

•  An  instance  in  point  is  furnished  by  a  notice  now  before  us,  of 
the  recent  death  of  the  Archimandrite  Gazir,  in  his  seventieth  yeaf- 
'  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  residing  at  Vienna, 
where,  by  long  and  useful  labours,  he  had  amassed  a  tolerable  f(»rtune. 
He  was  a  compiler  of  a  Greek  Dictionary,  in  3  vols.,  and  the  con¬ 
tributor  of  several  interesting  scientific  articles  in  the  Alercury  of 
Vienna,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  Editor.  Scarcely  had  the 
Greeks  formed  the  design  of  throwing  olf  the  Ottoman  yoke,  when  he 
quitted  Vienna,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  National  Assembly,  and  by  his  conciliatory  spirit,  fre* 
quently  allayed  the  conflicts  of  opinion  and  party  spirit. 
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‘  Athens,  or  the  insolent  and  unmannerly  sailor  of  Hydra  or 
‘  Spezzia.’  Mr.  Kmerson  cautioned  us,  in  his  former  work, 
aiiainst  listening  to  violent  and  interested  detractors  of  the 
Greek  nation ;  and  we  are  disposed  at  the  present  moment  to 
receive  any  statements  to  their  prejudice  with  peculiar  suspi¬ 
cion  :  they  are  at  least  ill-timed  and  ungenerous.  We  acquit 
Mr.  Kmerson,  however,  of  any  unworthy  motive ;  and  indeed, 
the  present  volumes  contain  ample  illustration  of  the  claims 
which  the  wrongs  of  the  Greeks,  their  sufferings,  and  their 
heroism,  have  upon  our  warmest  sympathies.  We  select  two 
anecdotes  by  way  of  specimen. 


‘  Oil  going  on  shore,  w'c  learned  that  information  had  been  received 
by  the  Pacha,  of  the  intended  flight  of  a  party  of  Greeks  from  the  city, 
and  the  otticers  in  the  Turkish  boat  had  been  sent  to  intercept  them. 
It  appeared  that  the  commander  of  an  Austrian  vessel,  in  which  they 
were  to  sail,  had  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Government,  for 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  rew^ard,  after  having  already  been  paid  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  for  their  passage,  and  received  on  board  the  little  jiortion  of 
their  property  wdiich  they  had  lieen  enabled  to  secure.  The  fugitives 
had  been  concealed  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  bay,  when  his  boat  had 
been  sent  to  take  them  off ;  but  instead  of  bearing  them  on  board  his 
own  brigantine,  he  carried  them  in  the  course  of  the  Turkish  barge,  as 
had  been  previously  arranged. 

‘  As  the  Moslems,  how  ever,  drew  near,  the  young  man  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  party,  perceiving  that  they  w  ere  betrayed,  and  that  escape 
was  impossible,  started  from  his  scat,  and,  plunging  his  yataghan  in 
the  breast  of  the  treacherous  Austrian,  sprang  with  a  girl  who  sat  be¬ 
side  him  into  the  weaves.  He  sank  instantly  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
dress  of  the  lady  kept  her  above  the  water  till  drawn  out  by  the  Turks, 
and  reserved  to  a  deadlier  fate.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  it  immediately  struck  us,  that  the  individual  who  had  perished  was 
the  unfortunate  son  of  our  amiable  Greek  friend,  who  had  been  thus 
attempting  his  flight  with  his  bride ;  and  our  anticipations  received  a 
melancholy  confirmation,  when,  on  hasting  towards  their  dwelling,  we 
found  it  surrounded  by  Turkish  soldiers  ;  but,  apparently,  the  inmates 
had  fled :  w  hither  they  had  directed  their  w’andering  steps,  we  never 
learned. 

*  But  such  is  the  life  of  the  Smyrniot  Greek.  A  few  evenings  lie- 
fore,  we  had  been  w'ith  them  in  their  garden,  amidst  songs  and  smiles 
of  joy  and  merriment ;  they  had  now  gone  from  that  happy  home  for 
ever,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  return,  even  at  the  most  distant 
Period,  must  be  to  indignity  and  death.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  105 — 107. 


In  touching  at  Sime,  Mr.  Emerson  was  accosted  by  a  young 
Ijreck  who  had  formerly  attended  him  in  an  excursion  from 
Pyrgos  to  Tripolitza,  but  whose  altered  appearance  prevented 
^>8  being  immediately  recognized.  His  history  is  as  follows. 

'His  name  was  Christophoro,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  of  Lernica,  who  being  seized  by  the  Turks  im- 
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mediately  after  the  massacre  of  the  Primates  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  was  compelled  to  turn  Mahomedan  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  and  secure  his  property  for  his  children,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  abjured  Christianity  along  with  him.  Christophoro  had 
been  four  years  married,  when  the  event  took  place,  which  thus  cut  I 
olf  almost  the  entire  circle  of  his  friends,  and  for  ever  alienated  him  I 
from  his  home  and  his  family^  No  entreaties  could  coinj)el  him  to 
abandon  his  faith ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  crept  from  one  place  of 
concealment  to  another,  in  order  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  death  or 
apostacy  which  awaited  him  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
his  retreats  were,  one  by  one,  discovered,  and  the  last  resource  which 
remained  to  him,  was  to  place  his  wife  and  child  under  the  protection 
of  his  father,  and  fly  from  Cyprus,  till  some  favourable  change  in  the 
policy  of  its  tyrants  might  enable  him  to  return  once  more  to  happiness 
and  his  home. 

'  In  an  Ionian  vessel  sailing  from  Famagousta,  he  procured  a  pas¬ 
sage,  and  was  safely  landed  at  Cephalonia,  where  he  obtained  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  employment  of  an  English  house,  as  an  agent  for  purchas-  I 
ing  dried  currants  at  Vostizza,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  This,  how-  j 
ever,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  by  the  representations  of  a  Cypriot  I 
Archimandrite  in  the  service  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
an  appointment  in  an  expedition  about  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  Provi¬ 
sion^  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  Cyprus  and 
driving  out  the  Turks.  For  this  undertaking,  the  preparations  were 
never  completed,  and  after  waiting  for  months  in  the  bureau  of  the 
Zu[jt,ot,  or  Executive  body,  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  Christo¬ 
phoro  was  obliged  to  sling  a  tophaic  across  his  shoulder,  and  take  to 
the  hills  Avith  his  yataghan  and  capote,  as  a  palikari  in  the  troop  of 
one  of  the  Roumeliot  Capitani.  His  constitution  was,  however,  by  no 
means  adequate  to  endure  the  hardships  of  kleftic  warfare ;  and  after 
a  few  months  of  the  most  intolerable  privations,  living  almost  entirely 
on  hard  biscuit  and  snow-water,  in  the  mountains  of  Lalla,  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  resign  his  arms,  and  accept  a  domestic  office  from  the  Eparch 
01  Pyrgos. 

*  Here  we  had  first  met  with  him,  and  from  hence  he  accompanied 
us  across  the  Morea  to  Tripolizza.  We  had  left  him  there  robust  and 
light-hearted,  amidst  all  his  sufferings :  as  he  now  stood  upon  the 
deck,  he  was  forced  to  lean  his  emaciated  limbs  against  the  bulwarks 
of  the  vessel  for  support,  and  we  almost  shuddered  to  meet  the  stare 
of  his  blood-shot,  sunken  eyes,  and  to  look  upon  his  bony,  fleshless 
hand. 

‘  He  told  us,  that  after  we  had  left  him,  he  had  gone  down  to  My* 
los,  on  the  bay  of  Napoli,  as  an  assistant  to  a  camel-driver,  and  there 
had  caught  a  fever  from  the  miasmata  of  the  marshes  of  Lerna.  From 
the  effects  of  this  he  had  never  recovered.  A  mystico  of  Syra  had  con¬ 
veyed  him  to  that  island,  and  from  thence  he  had  begged  a  passage  in 
another  to  Sime,  where  our  captain  had  taken  him  on  board.  He  felt, 
he  said,  that  he  was  dying ;  and  his  only  wish  was  to  reach  Cyprus, 
and  receive  at  once  the  welcome  and  the  last  farewell  of  his  family. 

*  For  the  two  succeeding  days,  as  we  glided  slowly  along  therui^ 
shores  of  Karamania,  he  was  helped  to  come  upon  the  &ok,  and  re- 
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(^n«  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  one  evening,  he  called  me  to  him,  to  beg  as 
a  last  request,  that  if  1  should  touch  at  Cyprus,  I  would  seek  out 
Hadji  George,  of  Lernica,  tell  him  the  melancholy  end  of  his  son 
Christophoro,  and  beg  him  to  continue  to  perform  for  his  wife  and  son, 
the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  Our  vessel,  however,  shortlj 
after  reached  the  Island  of  Castelorizo,  and  Christophoro  was  still 
living,  when  we  bade  him  good  bye  on  board  the  Madonna  de  Tunisa, 
which  sailed  the  following  evening  for  Cyprus.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  32—36. 

Mr.  Jolliffe’s  ‘  Letters  from  Greece’  describe  a  tour  per¬ 
formed  in  1817,  when  the  storm  which  has  since  burst,  was  al¬ 
ready  gathering.  The  Author  sailed  from  Corfu  to  Prevesa, 
whence  he  travelled  to  loannina,  and  afterw  ards  crossing  Mount 
Pindus,  visited  Larissa,  Tempe,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Atiiens,  and 
Smyrna.  To  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Travels  of  Dr.  Holland  and  IMr.  liohhouse  in  the  same  parts, 
the  slighter  sketches  of  the  Writer  will  convey  some  pleasing 
information ;  hut  an  unreasonable  price  has  been  set  upon  the 
volume.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed  chiefly  for 
private  circulation,  and  may  therefore  be  exempted  from  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  the  somewhat  indolent  production  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman. 


Art.  V. — The  History  (f  the  Church  of  Christ :  intended  as  a  Conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  Work  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A.,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  By  John  Scott,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  and  Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull.  Vol. 
II.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  324.  Price  8j.  Seeley  and  Sons.  1828. 

'pHE  former  volume  of  Mr.  Scott’s  “  Continuation”  brought 
down  the  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  death  of 
Luther,  Feb.  18,  1546,  and  the  eve  of  the  Smalkaldic  war. 
The  present  portion  of  the  second  volume  includes  the  events 
from  that  period  to  the  Peace  of  Religion  in  1 555 ;  details  the 
remaining  transactions  of  Melanchthon,  who  died  in  1560;  and 
comprises  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  from  its  opening,  A.D.  1545,  to  its  dissolution,  A.D. 
1563.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  intended  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Swiss  Reformation. 

The  Smalkaldic  war  was  disastrous  to  the  Protestants,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  treachery  of  Maurice  of  Saxony ;  whose  arti¬ 
fice  and  duplicity  were  afterwards  directed  against  the  Em- 
P^ror,  and  proved,  in  the  events  to  which  they  led,  so  signally 
successful  in  advancing  the  cause  which  he  was  now  engaged, 
fiy  his  concurrence  with  Charles  against  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
in  opposing.  Charles’s  protestations,  that  he  made  war, 
^  on  account  of  religion,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
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down  insubordination,  and  punishing  rebellion,  produced  divi-  3 
sion  among  the  Protestant  princes,  and  obtained  him  the  sup-  i 
port  of  a  part  of  them  in  the  contest,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  reducing  the  empire  to  J 
the  profession  of  a  uniform  faith.  Maurice  aspired  to  the  pos-  ] 
session  of  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  in  the 
part  which  he  was  taking  in  the  hostilities,  he  was  not  less  in- 
duced  by  the  prospect  of  securing  the  object  of  his  selfish  am¬ 
bition,  than  by  other  motives.  He  obtained  the  reward  of  his 
iniquity.  The  confederates  w'ere  dispersed,  and  almost  all  the  ■ 
Protestant  princes  and  states  were  compelled  to  submit,  to  im-  | 
plore  pardon  in  the  most  humiliating  manner,  and  were  mulcted  j 
in  heavy  fines.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  having  been  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Emperor,  was  brought  to  trial  as  a 
rebel  and  traitor,  and  sentenced  to  die ;  though  his  life  was  ^ 
spared,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  the  electoral  dignity ;  and  { 
Maurice  was  immediately  invested  with  it,  and  took  possession 
of  the  electoral  dominions.  The  Landgrave  of  llesse  was 
shortly  afterwards  induced  to  surrender,  and  became  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  Charles;  who,  elated  by  his  successes,  now  demanded 
from  the  princes  and  cities  of  the  Empire,  submission  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  history  of  the  events 
which  were  consequent  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestants, 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  severe  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  after 
they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  are  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  recital.  Of  these  distinguished  persons, 
Mr.  Scott  has  furnished  some  brief  but  instructive  notices.  It 
did  not  come  w  ithin  his  plan,  to  detail  the  political  events  of  the 
Smalkaldic  war;  and  he  tlierefore,  satisfying  himself  with  a 
concise  sketch  of  them,  refers  his  readers  to  the  historians  of 
the  period  for  an  account  of  them ;  but  the  principles  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  former  of  these  princes,  in  the  day  of  his  adver¬ 
sity,  are  too  closely  connected  with  his  purpose  of  furnishing 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  true  religion,  to  be  overlooked. 
His  account  of  the  Elector  concludes  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph. 

'  It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  present  any  accounts  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  been  reading 
of  his  old  friend  and  ally :  but,  alas !  his  conduct  in  captivity,  in 

Soints,  furnished  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Elector.  The  treachery,  in- 
eed,  (for  it  deserves  no  better  name,)  by  which  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  and  the  unfeeling  cruelty  wdth  which  his  galling  cs]^ 
tivity  was  continued,  when  no  conceivable  end  remained  to  be  answerw 
by  it,  rouse  our  indignation,  even  at  this  distance  of  time :  yet,  his 
unabated  impatience  under  his  calamity,  and  the  unworthy  surrend^ 
even  of  his  religious  principles,  which  he  appears  to  have  voluntanb 
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otferetl,  in  (jrdcr  to  obtain  his  liberty,  while  they  excite  our  deepest 
regret,  cannot  escape  our  marked  condeimiation.  He  recovered  his 
liljcrtV  about  the  same  time  with  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  was  re¬ 
instated  in  his  dominions :  but  his  sulierings  appear  to  have  broken 
the  vigour,  and  extinguished  tlie  activity  of  liis  mind.  “  From  being 
the  lK)ldest  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising  prince  iii  the  empire,  he 
bt'caiiie  the  most  timid  and  cautious,  and  ])asse(l  the  remainder  id'  liis 
days  in  a  ])acitic  indolence/’  On  the  wlioJe,  we  cannot  but  fear,  (and 
we  express  the  sentiment  in  this  connexion  witli  great  {wiin,)  that  in 
him,  as  compared  with  the  good  Elector  of  Saxony,  we  sec*  illustrated, 
the  wide  ditl’erence  betwe(*n  the  case  of  religion  carrying  conviction  tc» 
the  understanding,  and  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  a  mind  naturally 
stirring  and  active,  and  (nie  in  which  it  thoroughly  takes  ])ossession  of 
the  heart.  In  tlie  former,  tin?  tinie  of  trial  v.’ill  discover  the  essential 
ileticieney  ;  and  then,  very  jirobably,  even  those  useful  cpialities  which 
s'eined  most  natural  and  Hilierent,  not  b(*ing  supported  by  real  (diris- 
tiaii  principle  and  Divine  grace,  may  fail  ;  while  the  other  character, 
[erhaps  originally  less  vigorous,  by  waiting  on  the  Lord,  renews  his 
^trength,”  yea,  “  waxes  stronger  and  stronger.” — “  "J’he  lam])  ”  of  the 
Elector,  we  see  burning  brightly  to  the  last,  while  that  of  the  Land- 
^Tave  apparently  goes  out.’  pp.  20,  ^L 


In  March  1517,  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  papal  decree  by  which  it  was  translated  to 
Bologna.  As  this  measure  originated  iii  the  fears  of  the  Pope, 
who  was  under  apprehensioif  lest  the  successes  of  the  Emperor 
in  Germany  should  influence  the  Council,  and  thus  prove  to  he 
the  means  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  so,  its 
removal  to  a  situation  where  he  might  more  easily  control  its 
decisions,  was  offensive  to  the  Germans,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Kmperor,  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  tlie  Interim.  This 
name  was  given  to  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which  was  intended  to 
Continue  in  force  till  the  decision  of  a  satisfactory  General 
Council  could  be  obtained,  and  was  one  of  the  many  strange 
and  abortive  attempts  which  have  been  made  l)y  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  despotic  authority,  to  establish  uniformity  in  religion. 
I  his  formulary,  after  being  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
select  persons,  was  proposed  and  ratified  in  the  diet  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  on  the  15th  of  March,  15  KS.  It  was  alike  unacceptable  to 
l^otestants  and  to  llomanists ;  but  no  pains  were  spared  by  the 
tmperor  to  enforce  compliance  with  it ;  and  the  free  cities,  in 
''^hich  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  taken  the  deepest 
foot,  particularly  felt  the  rigours  of  the  tyranny  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  establish  it. 


‘  ‘Strasburgh,  which  had  been  under  the  iieces.sity  of  submitting  to 
the  Ein|H*ror’s  authority  one  month  only  t)eforc  the  Imttle  of  Muhlberg, 
distinguished  itself  by  a  noble,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful 
‘T>pj>8itioii  to  his  dictates  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Tlie  senate  pleaded 
^Inst  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  have 
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conuncTidod  itself  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  erei^* 
reasonable  htdiig,  that  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  gratify  the 
Kmperor,  hut  that  to  comply  in  this  instance,  would  be  to  do  violence 
to  their  consciences,  to  offend  Almighty  God,  and  to  endanger  their 
salvation.  Tliey  entreat(‘d  him,  therefore,  that  he  would  not,  in  a  case 
which  concerned  not  lands  and  goods,  or  any  earthly  matter,  hut  their 
everlasting  well-being,  comjiel  them  to  say  with  their  mouths  what 
their  hearts  did  not  think  that  this  was  contrary  to  all  the  hoj)es 
which  lie  himself  had  held  out  to  them,  and  to  the  constant  reference, 
which  had  been  made  by  all  preceding  diets,  of  such  questions  to  a 
general  and  free  council.’  p.  A3. 

Mr.  Scott  has  annexed  to  this  account,  some  very  concise, 
but  truly  appropriate  remarks,  which  we  must  lay  before  our 
readers. 

^  IIow  just  and  striking  is  the  description  here  given,  in  few  words, 
of  the  only  object  which  persecution  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish— to 
make  men  ‘‘  say  with  their  mouths  what  their  hearts  do  not  think.” 
IIow  infatuated  the  mind  which  can  pursue  so  worthless  an  object  at 
such  an  immense  expense  !  And  how'  detestably  cruel  and  diabolical 
to  exact  this  of  our  felhnv  men,  in  despite  of  all  the  arguments  and  in¬ 
treaties  they  can  use,  when,  to  their  own  apjirehension,  at  least,  their 

everlasting  welfare  ”  depends  upon  their  refusal,  and  when  no  ra¬ 
tional  being,  however  strong  his  own  persuasion  on  the  other  side,  can 
ever  imagine  it  possible,  that  their  salvation  should  be  promoted  by 
such  a  Cfinstrained  and  merely  external  compliance  as  he  can  exact.’ 

^\e  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  these  sentiments  from 
the  Author  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  would  earnestly  urge 
them  upon  the  consideration  of  every  person  who  may  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  recommendation.  They  have  a  most  extensive 
relation;  much  more  extensive,  we  apprehend,  than  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  members  of  any  secular  Church,  established  by 
the  will  of  civil  rulers,  to  admit.  To  exact  of  our  fellow  men, 
that  they  shall  ‘  say  with  their  mouths  wliat  their  hearts  do  not 
*  think’,  is,  .*i.s  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  ‘  cruel  and  diabolical.’  But 
Cliarles  the  Fifth  was  not  a  more  ‘  heartless  trampler  on  all 
‘  rights,  human  and  divine’,  than  manyothers  have  been, who, like 
him,  liave  made  the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  a  future  world 
objects  of  their  legislative  authority.  This  unholy  interference 
is  tlie  primary  root  of  the  evil ;  and  multitudes  of  unhappy  pt** 
sons  have  tasted  of  its  bitterness.  Nor  will  the  evil  be  cured, 
till  the  separation  shall  he  effected  between  objects  which  do 
not  admit  of  union,  and  wliich  are  never  associated  hut  to  the 
injury  of  each  other.  Whether  at  Strasburgh  or  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  at  Vienna  or  at  London,  every  man’s  relations  to  Goo? 
and  his  interest  in  the  world  to  come,  are  his  own  exclusive  per¬ 
sonal  care.  An  imperial  edict,  or  a  royal  proclamation,  cannot 
give  him  tlie  j>caco  which  may  be  his  soul’s  repose,  or  assure 
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him  of  the  favour  of  iiis  Maker.  VVliat  are  all  *  acts  of  uni- 
‘formity  *  and  ‘  supremacy  and  compulsory  statutes  prescribing 
articles  to  be  believed,  and  annexing  penalties  for  refusing  to 
receive  them,  but  examples  of  the  ini(juity  wliich  makes  men 
‘  say  with  their  mouths  what  their  hearts  do  not  think  ?  *  The 
plea  of  suffering  parties,  that  tlieir  ‘  everlasting  welfare’  was  de¬ 
pending  upon  their  refusal  to  the  religious  dictation  of  princes, 
was  disregarded  as  much  by  Elizabeth,  and  James,  and  Charles, 
in  Britain,  as  it  was  by  tlie  Emperor  in  Germany.  W^e  have  a 
very  instructive  narrative  before  us,  in  the  following  account  of 

*  .  .  4  .  ® 

transactions  in  Austria. 

‘  In  the  year  1554,  Ferdinand  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict 
ctminiunding  Ids  subjects  to  make  no  innovation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  sup|)er.  The  “  princes,  nobles,  and  cities,  having  often  before 
petitioned  on  this  subject,  made  strong  representations  in  reply,  en¬ 
treating  that  this  sacrament  might  be  administered  among  them  ac- 
citrding  to  Christ’s  institution  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church.”  Ferdinand  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  presumption, 
yet  ])roinised  further  to  Cvmsider  their  demand — which  they  supported 
by  an  additional  memorial,  sj)eaking  of  what  they  asked  as  “  a  matter 
that  concerned  their  duty  to  (iod,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls.” 

‘  Again,  a  few  montlis  after  the  peace  of  religion,  having  occasion  to 
aj^senihle  the  states  of  Austria  at  \’^ienna,  to  provide  the  means  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  Turks,  he  was  surprised  to  rind  their  first  address  to  him 
turn  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  observed,  that  for  fourteen 
years  jiast,  they  had  been  soliciting  him  for  relief  with  resj)ect  to  it, 
hut  in  vain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time  no  success  had  attended  the  efforU 
made  against  the  enemy,  who  rather  became  more  formidable ;  that 
this  indicated  tlie  displeasure  of  GckI  lying  UjMm  the  country  for  its 
sins;  so  that,  “  unless  God’s  word  were  received,  and  a  reformation  of 
manners  promoted,  they  were  likely  to  lose,  not  only  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives,  but  their  eternal  salvation.”  From  time  to  time,  they 
state,  the  object  of  their  ap])licatioii  had  Intm  postjMjiied  ;  but  they  now 
‘‘ntre*at  him  to  consider,  “  iiow  grievous  it  was  to  persons,  who  most 
wdently  desired  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to  lx;  put  off  to  an  inde¬ 
finite  period,  while  in  the  mean  time  their  minds  were  kept  in  anguish, 
^  in  this  anxiety  and  doubt  many  thousands  must  end  their  days. — 
^rtainly,”  they  say,  “  the  word  of  God,  which  was  revealed  to  us 
by  Jesu.s  Christ  our  Saviour,  ought  to  be  the  only  rule  whicli  the 
fhurch  should  follow  ;  and  if  any  thing  liad  crej)t  in  contrary  to  that 
>tandard,  it  ought  to  he  rejected,  to  whatever  anticpiity  it  might  lay 
daim.”  They  implore  him,  therefore,  “  by  the  death  of  Christ,  by 
tbe  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  by  that  judgement  which  shall  pass 
all  men,  that  he  would  allow  them,  seeing  they  wctc  not  cor- 
'Tfpted  hv  any  sectarian  principles,  to  live  in  the  true  and  pure  reli- 
Pon,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  peace  lately  made  in  the  diet  with 
jbose  who  professed  the  Confession  of  Augshurgh  ;  that  they  might  nut 
*  placed  ill  a  worse  condition  than  the  other  subjects  of  tlie  empire  ; 
such  of  their  ministers  as  taught  according  to  the  inspired  word  of 

I  I 
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tn*  to  live  ])(‘acfal)ly  anioiiir  tlu'in  ;  ami  that  tlifir 

sclHM)lniasters  niiixlit  not  bo  snbjectoil  to  baiiishniont  or  imprison- 
nwut.” 

‘  Tlic  coinincnt  wliicli  Fordiiiand,  in  his  reply,  makes  on  the  jx'uco 
r)f  rcli;^ion,  the  basis  of  which  luul  been  laid  under  his  own  inediatiun, 
is  not  a  little  curious.  He  t(‘lls  them,  that  he  could  not  j^rant  their 
petition,  not  for  want  of  inclination  to  ;^ratify  them,  but  because  the 
thing  itself  w'as  unlawful,  inasmuch  as  he  was  bound  to  hear  the 
C’hurch  :  that  he  never  had  compelhul  any  persons  to  forsake  the  true 
religion,  ami  never  Avould :  that  they  were  no  less  included  in  the 
])eace  of  religion,  than  the  subjects  of  any  other  German  prince ;  hut 
that  “  the  ])lain  meaning  of  the  decree  was,  that  the  jx^optc  should 
fallow  the  religion  of  their  prince  ;  and  that  it  granted  to  all  princes, 
except  the  ecclesiastical  ones,  to  choose  which  of  the  two  religions  they 
would  embrace,  hecause  the  people  ou^ht  to  he  content  with  the  choice  af 
their  prince — liberty,  however,  being  granted  to  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  religion  thus  chosen,  to  sell  their  estates,  and  to  re¬ 
move  whither  they  jileased.”  “  Their  duty,  therefore,”  he  tells  them, 

is  to  continue  in  the  old  (’atholic  religion  which  he  professes.”  He 
consents,  however,  to  suspend,  till  the  next  Diet,  the  prohibition  of 
their  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  provided  they  observed 
all  other  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  without  exception.  In  reply, 
they  complain  heavily  of  having  no  other  alternative  otfered  them,  than 
that  of  quitting  the  land  of  tlieir  forefathers,  for  which  they  had  Ixen 
ever  ready  to  slied  their  blood  ;  and  they  conjure  him,  liy  all  that 
is  sacred,  to  grant  them  the  inestimable  treasure  (►f  God’s  word.”  ‘‘  If 
this  ”,  say  they,  were  a  thing  of  such  a  nature,  that  your  iMajesty 
only  were  to  answer  to  God  for  it,  certainly  we  would  obey  you  here, 
as  in  all  other  things :  but  seeing  every  man  must  give  account  for 
himself,  and  that  any  moment  may  be  the  last  of  our  lives,  we  cannot 
but  desire  and  ])ray,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  have  our  petition 
granted.”  After  yet  further  replies  and  rejoinders,  they  could  obtain 
nothin"  beyond  the  relaxation,  wliich  has  been  mentioned,  as  to  the 
cucharist,  and  that  iuily  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  Ferdinands 
affairs  at  the  pri*scnt* crisis.*  pp.  iHl  — 104. 

'riie  comment  of  Ferdinand  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious; 
but  is  not  his  assumption,  that  ‘  the  people  should  follow  the 
‘  religion  of  their  prince,’  the  very  maxim  which  those  ])ersons 
adopt,  who  contend  for  a  prescrij)tiye  religions  authority  in  the 
rulers  of  a  state  ?  l'\‘rdinand  only  expresses,  directly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly,  what  the  advocates  of  national  religions,  and  national 
Chiirche's,  have  more  largely  and  circuitously  maintained.  'I  heir 
dillasive  and  subtile  reasonings,  when  rediicetl  to  the  .'^iiupl^ 
proposition  into  which  they  are  rc.solyahle,  coincide  precisely 
with  the  reply  of  I'erdinaml  to  his  subjects  ;  that  ‘  the  ])eople 
‘  ought  to  he  contcut  with  tlje  <dnoicc  of  their  prince.’  Fct  an 
ifKiuirer  into  the  obligations  of  men  in  respect  to  religion,  take 
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(loctrino  of  the  ‘  reply’  asserted,  and  ])ervadinf;  tlie  provisions 
of  it.  The  earnest  desire  and  pray(‘r  of  the  persons  xvho  peti¬ 
tioned  the  sovereign  of  Austria,  that  ‘  the  sacrament  might  be 
‘administered  among  them,  according  to  Christ’s  institution  and 
‘tlic  practice  of  tlie  ])rimitive  Church;’  and  the  reason  with 
whicli  they  bU|)|)()rt  it,  that  ‘  every  man  must  give  account  for 
‘himself,  and  that  any  momcnlpnay  he  the  last  of  our  lives’;  are 
uvailahle  as  the  true  and  subslunlial  grounds  on  which  to  rest 
the  justification  of  all  persons  in  denying  the  right  of  any  of 
their  fellow-creatures  to  interpose  between  their  consciences  and 
God.  And  they  are  just  as  available  for  every  denial,  and  for 
every  resistance  of  conscience  to  religions  assumptions  and  im¬ 
positions,  as  in  the  particular  case  of  the  memorialists,  respect- 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Mr.  Scott  evidently  sympatliises  with 
them  in  their  resistance  to  the  dictation  of  Ferdinand ;  hut  in 
what  manner  he  w  ould  conduct  their  defence,  unless  on  the  ground 
which  he  elsewhere  represents  as  a  mistaken  one,  we  are  unable 
to  imagine.  ‘  I  can  uiulcrstaiul  ’,  he  remarks,  ‘  the  man  who 
‘says,  I  think  my  allegiance  to  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the 
‘Church,  obliges  me  to  rcluse  compliance  with  all  human  pre- 
‘  scriptions  in  religions  matters ;  and  can  respect  liis  conscien- 
‘tiousness,  though  I  think  Iiim  mistaken.’  (Note,  p.  Gii.)  The 
memorialists  were  only  applying  this  binding  law'  of  conscience 
to  a  particular  case,  which  Mr.  Scott  does  not  consider  to  he  a 
mistaken  one;  and  he  would  find  it  a  difHcuIt  task  to  shew,  that 
the  principle  itself  has  any  limitations  which  render  it  inappli¬ 
cable  in  the  instance  of  persons  claiming  to  exercise  their  judge¬ 
ment  in  all  (|ucstions  of  religion.  ]Mr.  Scott  represents  ‘  the 
‘  lundamcntal  ])rinciple  of  modern  Dissent  ’  as  included  in  the 
notion,  that,  ‘  things  prescribed  by  authority  become,  as  pre^ 
'scribed,  unlawful,  however  iudifi’erent  or  even  laudable  in 
‘  themselves.’  The  denial  of  all  such  right  to  prescribe,  is  the 
principle  which  we  assert. 

Tile  services  of  the  Uomish  Church  are  any  tiling  but 
f liristian ;  a  show’,  a  mummery,  hut  neither  “  reasonable  ”  nor 
“  edifying  ”  to  an  intelligent  and  spiritual  worshipjier.  Of  the 
renewed  celebration  of  the  mass  at  Strasburg,  ami  the  impres- 
produced  by  it,  when  the  ceremony  hail  not  been  seen 
tliere  for  more  than  tw  enty  years,  the  follow  ing  account  is  copied 
^0'  Mr.  Scott  from  Sicilian,  and  inserted  in  a  note  at  pp.  Gl,  35, 
is  certainly,*  as  he  describes  it,  an  amusing  detail. 


( (( 


‘  Grwit  w’as  the  concourse  of  pci»ple  that  Hocked  to  tlie  church, 
'‘'pecially  of  tlie  youth  :  for  to  them  it  w’as  a  strange  kind  of  sight, 
siy  a  gri*at  many  men  w  ith  shaven  crowns,  in  a  new  sort  of  habit, 
Miijjing  idtogetlier  w'hat  nobody  understood  ;  tapers  and  lamps  bum- 
at  noon-day,  incense  streaming  up  and  smoking  out  of  censers  ;  the 
priest,  with  his  subservient  ministers,  standing  before  the  altar,  speak- 
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in"  in  a  strange  hiiifjuafre  ;  usiiij^  various  kneelings  anil  gestures  ;  Lo^-.  n 
ing  ilowii  with  liands  joined  ;  one  while  stretching  forth  liis  anus,  aiul  'i 
by  and  by  contracting  them  again  ;  turning  about  to  tlie  people  ;  rais-  j 
ing  his  voice  high  at  some  times,  and  at  others  muttering  to  himself  1 

very  softly ;  now  casting  up  liis  eyes,  and  then  prostrating  himself  on 
the  ground ;  shutHing  about  from  jdace  to  place,  now  on  the  right,  and 
now  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar;  playing  tricks  with  his  lingers; 
breathing  into  a  chalice ;  then  lifting  it  on  high,  and  then  setting  it  ^ 
down  again  ;  naming,  in  certain  places,  now  the  dead,  and  now  the 
living  ;  breaking  the  wafer  and  putting  it  into  the  chalice ;  strikiii<» 
his  breast  with  his  list ;  sighing,  shutting  Iiis  eyes,  as  if  he  were  ^ 
asleep,  and  then  waking  again  ;  eating  one  ])art  of  the  ^^fer,  and 
swallowing  the  other  whole  with  the  wine,  that  the  least  drop  niav 
not  remain  ;  washing  his  hands ;  turning  his  back  to  the  people,  and 
^vitli  an  outstretched  arm  shewing  them  a  gilt  paten  ;  clapping  it  tu 
his  forehead  and  breast ;  and  kissing  sometimes  the  altar,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  image  inclosed  in  wood  or  metal.  These  and  the  like 
performances,  the  young  people  could  not  behold  without  wonder  and 
amazement,  nor  indeed  without  laughter.”  A  slight  disturbance 
having  accidentally  arisen  from  one  of  these  youths,  the  whole  body  of 
the  ])riests  took-  such  alarm,  that  they  interrupted  the  service,  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  iron  gates,  and  could  not  bo  pacitied  by  the 
inteq)osition  of  the  senate  and  magistrates,  demonstrating  to  them 
that  it  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  no  citizen  had  been  concerned 
in  it.  They  comj)lained  to  the  bishop  and  the  emperor,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  “  exjK>se  their  lives,”  by  repeating  the  service  for 
some  months  after.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  glad  of  the 
pretext  for  declining  services,  from  which,  without  any  diminution  of 
their  incomes,  they  had  for  so  many  years  been  exempt.’ 

81eid.  pp.  491.  4111).  513. 


I’he  twelfth  cha])ter  of  the  ‘  Continuation  ’  comprises  notices 
of  Melanchthon,  from  the  peace  of  religion  in  1555,  to  his 
death  in  15f)(),  with  extracts  from  his  letters,  and  an  account  of 
his  ‘Common  I^laces.’  Of  this  extraordinary  man,  Mr.  Scott s 
estimate  is  very  high;  and  he  has  taken  some  ])ains  to  correct 
tlic  representations  which  have  been  made  of  his  conduct  in 
some  of  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  principally  concerned 
after  the  dcatli  of  Luther,  and  which  tended  to  impair  the  re¬ 
putation  associated  with  his  name.  Forty  years  were  a  long 
pericxl  for  a  person  of  Melanchthon’s  pacific  disposition  to  pass 
in  the  midst  of  the  contentions  of  theological  disputants,  and 
exj)osed  to  the  irritations  of  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  it  may  certainly  he  allowed  to  the  Author,  to  select 
a  case  of  so  very  rare  occurrence  as  the  object  of  his  admiration. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  tlie  entire  jiassage 
containing  Mr.  Scott’s  vindication  of  this  bright  ornament  of  the 
liUtheran  Church,  and  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  extracting 
the  following  passage. 
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li^aied  law.  The  law  ”,  some  would  say,  ‘‘  required  perfect^  but  tin- 
jjospel  accepts  of  sincere  ohedieiice.  This  is  tlie  dilfereiice 
them.” — Such  an  answer,  it  has  been  justly  said,  combines  the  apjiu- 
rently  opposite  errors  of  pharisaism  and  antinoinianisin :  the  h>riiier 
by  teachinji  men  to  rely  on  their  own  imperfect  obedience,  and  not 
simplv  on  Christ  ;  the  latter,  by  making  the  Most  Holy  to  require (.iilv 

what  is  imperfect — that  is,  to  tolerate,  or  even  sanction  evil. _ Thh 

answer  shews,  tlierefore,  an  utter  misapprehension  of  botli  the  law  aiu! 
the  gospel. — “  lint  what,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  is  it  not  true,  that,  umkr 
the  gospel,  jiersons  who  render  a  sincere,  but  yt  imperfect  ohetlienie, 
shall  be  saved  ?  and  that  those  who  withhold  such  (d)edieiice  shall 
not  be  saved?  ”  Jt  is:  but  the  error  lies, — and  a  most  essential  error 
it  is — in  mistaking  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  (’hristian  ohedieiia*, 
and  the  purposes  which  it  is  t(»  answer.  It  is  not  to  take  llio  place 
which  perfect  obedience  under  the  law,  (»r  covenant  of  works,  was 
to  h(dd :  that  is,  it  is  in  no  way  or  degree  to  answer  tlie  j)urj)OM’ 
of  justifving  us,  or  forming  our  title  to  eternal  life.  That  pur- 
])nse  is  to  be  answiTcd  by  the  “  obedience  unto  death  ”  of  the  St.n  of 
(bwl  for  us,  and  by  that  exclusively  ;  and  our  interest  in  his  merits  for 
our  justitication,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  faith  in  him — simply  nrclr- 
i//g  the  benetit  which  h  jree/i/  fiven. — Then  again,  though  the  faith 
thnmgh  which  we  are  thus  justitied  must  be  a  “  living  faith”,  which 
“  w’orks  by  love”,  and  produces  obedience,  yet,  considered  as  achieving 
our  justi  Heat  ion,  it  is  not  properly  said  to ///r/z/dc  obedience :  the  obe¬ 
dience  which  it  produces  by  no  means  g^n's  before  our  justification,  tu 
take  any  Jiart  in  procuring  us  that  blessing,  but  it  “  follows  after”,  to 
prore  us  justified.  And  in  this  way  only  is  it  that  the  gospel  admits 
of  “  sincere  but  imperfect  obedience :  ”  n(»t  as  a  substitute  for  the  |K.*r- 
fect  obedience  required  by  the  law,  (for  that,  the  merits  of  Christ  an* 
the  real  and  only  substitute,)  but  for  quite  another  purpose — the  pur- 
j)oMt  only  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  and  love  ; — a  purpose 
which  it  may  well  answer,  though  it  could  never  satisfy  any  law  that 
the  absolute  holiness  of  the  ])iv'ine  lieing  could  suffer  him  to  promul¬ 
gate.  “  Faith  is  the  only  hand  which  putteth  on  Christ  to  justitication. 
and  C'hrist  the  only  garment  which,  iKung  so  put  on,  covereth  the 
shame  of  our  defiled  natures,  hideth  the  imjierfection  of  our  works. 
prestTveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  (iod  ;  !)efore  whmii  otherwise 
the  weakness  of  our  faith  were  cause  sufficient  to  make  us  ciiliwble- 
yea,  to  shut  us  from  the  kingdoifi  of  heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  iwt 
absolute  can  enter.”  ’  *  pp.  — 233. 

The  last  cliapter  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Scott’s  ‘  Continuation  is 
entirely  occupied  with  notices  respecting  tlie  Council  of  Irent. 
This  Council  was  opened  in  December  1515,  and  dissolved  m 
December  1503.  Hut  the  time  of  its  actual  session  wiis  le>s 
than  four  years.  It  was  translated  from  'I'rent  to  Hologna. 
March  1 1th,  154*7  ;  hut  no  business  was  transacted  there,  and 
in  September  1511),  its  members  were  dismissed.  li» 
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May  I,  it  was  I'esiimed  at  Trent;  was  suspended  from  April 
28,  lo.)-,  on  account  of  Maurice’s  successes  against  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  the  capture  of  Augshurgh,  to  January  I8th,  when 

it  was  restored  under  Pius  IV",  anti  continued  till  December  4th, 
1j(m;  it  was  then  finally  dissolved.  This  Council,  wdiich  was 
long  feared  riud  avoided  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  wliich  was  most  joyous  to  it,  is  tlie  last  of  those  pomp¬ 
ous  ecclesiastical  assemblies  to  which  mankind  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  look  with  reverence,  as  comprising  more  than  human 
wisdom  in  their  deliberations,  and  as  (pialified,  by  being  the  de¬ 
positories  of  an  unerring  insj)iration  from  heaven,  to  ])rononnce 
decrees  infallible  and  irreversibde.  Every  professor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  which  emanated  from 
this  Assembly;  and  its  clerical  adherents  are  most  sacredly  and 
solemnly  bound  to  maintain  whatever  has  been  delivered,  de¬ 
fined,  and  declared  by  it  '.'^fmecipue  a  Sacrosancta  Trideniina 
‘  Sijnodo  tradita^  dtfinifa,  ct  declarata ;  induhitanter  recipio, 

'  atque  profit eor,'  Of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of  this  as¬ 
sembly,  the  history  is  very  ample,  and  it  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  pregnant  instruction  ;  while,  by  the  accounts  which  it  lays 
before  us  of  the  secret  arts  and  dexterous  management  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  conduct  of  its  deliberations,  it  contri¬ 
butes  to  our  amusement.  Mr.  Scott  has  not  exceeded  the 
truth  in  his  representations  of  the  spirit  w  hich  accompanied  the 
learned  leaders  of  this  Council  in  their  progressive  labours 
through  its  several  sessions.  Every  imj>artial  reader  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  history  of  its  constitution  and  acts,  w  ill  he  disposed, 
we  believe,  fully  to  concur  with  him  in  remarking  th;it. 


‘  Indeed,  not  only  more  secularity,  but  more  chicane  ami  intrigue, 
more  tierce  contention,  more  that  is  opposite  to  all  which  ought  to 
characterise  a  sacred  assembly,  wdiose  professed  objects  were  to  inves¬ 
tigate  divine  truth,  and  to  purge  the  cliurch  from  error  in  doctrine  and 
irruption  in  manners,  was  found  here,  than  in  the  ordinary  diets  and 
parliaments  of  mere  worldly  p<diticians :  ami  it  became  so  notorious, 
that  the  legates  who  presided  in  it,  contrived  to  manage  ev'ery  thing 
in  sul)Mcrvience  to  the  court  of  Home,  and  to  receive  from  thence  the 
decisions  which  the  Council  was  to  sanction,  as  to  give  currency  to  a 
^nnewhat  profane  sarcasm,  importing  that  the  sj)irit  which  guided  the 
Council,  descended  not  from  heaven,  hut  was  ])eriudically  transmitted 
from  Hume  by  the  most  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance.’  p.  25?. 


Of  the  deliberations  of  this  council,  and  the  manner  in  which 
conclusions  were  framed,  the  following  specimen  may  be 
j^ken.  The  council,  in  determining  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 
bad  declared  all  the  books,  apocryphal  as  well  as  others,  of 
^ual  authority. 


‘  In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  translation,  the  authority  of  Car- 
'OL.  1^ 
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dinal  Cajetan  was  apnealt'd  to,  **  to  whom  there  was  no  prelate  or  iier- 

•  .1*  *11  til*!  •  ••  «»▼!  V 


son  in  the  Council  who  would  not  yield  in  learning.”  When  going 
legate  into  Germany,  in  the  year  1523,  the  cardinal,  **  studying  how 
those  that  erred  might  best  be  reduced  to  the  church,  and  the  arch¬ 
heretics  convinced,  found  the  true  remedy  to  be,  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text  of  scripture  in  the  original  tongues:  and  all  the  residue  of 
his  life,  which  was  eleven  years,  he  gave  himself  only  to  the  study  of 
the  scripture,  expounding  not  the  Latin  translation,  but  the  Hebrew 
roots  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament :  in  which 
tongues  having  no  knowledge  himself,  he  employed  men  of  under¬ 
standing,  who  construed  to  him  the  text  word  by  word.  He  was  wont 
also  to  say,  that  ‘‘  to  understand  the  Latin  text,  was  not  to  understand 
the  infallible  word  of  God,  but  the  w'ord  of  the  translator,  subject  and 
liable  to  error.”  And  he  added,  that  Jerome  spake  well,  that  “  to 
prophesy  and  to  write  holy  lMH»ks  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost; 
but  to  translate  them  into  another  tongue  Wiis  a  w*ork  of  human  skill.” 
A  canon  was  al.so  quoted,  which  commands  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  Greek.  On  the  contrary,  the  major  part  of  the  divines  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  account  that  translation  which  formerly  hath 
been  read  in  the  churches  and  used  in  the  schools,  to  be  divine  and 
authentic  ;  otherwise  they  would  yield  the  cause  to  the  Lutherans, 

and  o|>en  the  gate  to  innumerable  heresies  : . that,  if  every  one 

had  lilK»rty  to  examine  w'hether  passages  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  is  founded,  were  well  translated,  running  to  other  translations, 
and  seeking  how  it  w’as  in  the  original,  these  new  grammarians  would 
confound  all,  and  would  be  made  judges  and  arbiters  of  faith  ;  and, 
instead  of  divines  and  canonists,  pedants  would  be  preferred  to  be 
bishops  and  cardinals.  The  inquisitors  also  would  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  the  Lutherans,  in  case  they  knew  not  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
because  the  latter  would  suddenly  answer.  The  text  is  not  so ;  the 
translation  is  false.”  “  Others  added,  that,  if  the  providence  of  God 
gave  the  authentic  scriptures  to  the  Synagogue,  and  an  authentic  New 
Testament  to  the  Greeks,  it  cann<»t  be  said,  without  derogation  to  the 
Church  of  ll(»me — more  l>eloved  than  the  rest — that  it  w’anted  this 
great  Ijeneht :  and  theref(»re  we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  same  Holy 
Gh«»st,  who  did  dictate  the  sacred  books,  had  dictated  also  that  trans¬ 
lation  which  was  to  serve  the  church  of  Rome.”  ’  pp.  202 — 2(>4. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  prevailed  ;  and  they  a<b 
mirably  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  presiding  genius  to  whose 
influence  these  sagacious  fathers  yielded  themselves.  A  tran¬ 
slation,  of  the  origin  of  \vhich  no  one  could  give  any  account, 
and  which  liad  heen  revised  and  re-puhlished  by  Jerome,  ani. 
was  suhse(picntly  corrupted,  was  pronounced  authentic  and 
canonical,  and  elevated  to  an  eminence  of  authority  above  the 
originals  themselves,  in  order  that  the  incpiisitors  might  be  ‘  able 
*  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans’,  and  lest  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholars  should  be  made  judges  and  arbiters  of  faith!  The 
fatliers  f>f  Trent  w'ere  almost  of  one  mind,  in  this  accordance  ot 
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rank,  to  the  Vulgate  version;  ‘  the  discourse’  having  made 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  that  ‘  Grammarians  would  take 
‘  upon  them  to  teach  bishops  and  divines.* 

The  discussions  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  might  be  selected  as  a  choice  specimen  of  the  egregious 
trifling  and  frivolous  and  absurd  disputations  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  support  of  the  anti-scriptural  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  faith.  The  contentions  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran¬ 
ciscans  on  the  mode  of  transubstantiation,  were  doubtless  very 
gravely  attended  to  by  the  learned  divines  assembled  at  Trent ; 
anti  though  they  were  not  the  only  religious  wranglers  who,  as 
F.  Paul  observes,  ‘  knew  not  how  to  explicate  their  own  mean¬ 
ing*,  they  were  very  notable  examples  of  the  proficiency  which 
may  be  made  in  *  vain  jangling.’  \\  e  agree  entirely  w'ith  Mr. 
Scott,  that,  though  it  may  seem  to  require  some  apology  for  a 
writer  to  notice  such  follies,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  to 
shew  by  samples  of  them,  *  what  conceits  of  their  own  wild 
‘  imaginations  men  may  mistake  for  religion.’  And  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  no  small  importance,  to  w  hich  our  consideration  of 
these  extravagant  absurdities  conduces,  that  they  confirm  us  in 
our  attachment  to  the  sinq)licity  of  the  Christian  ordinances  as 
we  find  them  in  the  New’  Testmnent. 

The  present  portion  of  Mr.  Scott’s  work  has  not  diminished 
the  favourable  impressions  which  we  iiad  received  from  the 
former  part  of  the  volume  now  completed,  of  his  qualifications 
as  an  able  continuator  of  Milner’s  I  listory.  I  le  is  persevering 
in  his  researches,  and  unsparing  in  his  labours  ;  his  discrimination 
is  in  many  instances  wisely  exerted;  and  we  but  do  him  justice 
in  remarking,  that  the  sentiments  which  he  has  recorded  rela¬ 
tive  to  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  included  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  work,  are  of  a  truly  liberal  complexion.  We  shall 
be  much  gratified  in  receiving  from  Mr.  Scott  the  “  Continu¬ 
ation”,  at  such  intervals  as  may  suit  his  convenience;  and  we 
now  take  leave  of  him  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere  thanks, 
wd  with  cordially  recommending  his  work  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  our  readers. 


Art  VI.  A  Narrative  of  Remarkable  Events  in  Paris,  preceding 
the  Capitulation,  and  during  the  Occupancy  of  that  City  by  the 
Allied  Armies,  in  the  Year  1814:  being  Extracts  from  the  Journal 
of  a  Detenu.  8vo.  pp.  31 7»  Price  lOj.bd.  London,  1828. 

0NFORTUNATELY  for  the  publishers,  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  for  the  public,  this  volume  makes  its  appearance 
just  fourteen  years  too  late.  The  subject,  as  a  matter  of  gene¬ 
ral  interest,  is  gone  by ;  and  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  will 
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be  revived  by  the  detail,  however  spirited  and  complete,  of 
events  which  have  ceased  to  attract  attention,  exceptirif;  in 
their  results.  Had  these  memoranda  been  committed  to  tlie 
press  at  a  more  suitable  period,  we  cannot  doubt  timt  tlipv 
would  have  been  read  witii  eai^erness,  as  fVau^lU  with  ^rutih^ 
ing  inrormation,  and  as  conveying  the  impressions  of  a  shrewd 
and  well-informed  observer,  ])l;iCed  in  the  midst  of  important 
and  deeply-interesting  circumstances.  The  Author  was  one  of 
the  luckless  detenus  on  wliom  Napoleon,  exasperated  at  the 
rupture  of  the  short-lived  truce  of  180x^-5,  wreaked  his  undigni¬ 
fied  vengeance,  by  placing  tliem  under  restraint.  Ha])pily,  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading  s(^arans  of  Paris,  pro¬ 
cured  liiin  ])ermission  to  remain  in  the  capital,  in  lieu  of  a 
consignment  to  Verdun,  or  to  some  one  of  the  other  garrison 
towns,  w  here  his  countrymen  were  placed  under  irksome  re¬ 
straint,  without  any  of  the  mitigations  that  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  resources  of  the  larger  cities  of  France.  Thus 
favourably  situated,  he  availed  himself  to  t!ie  utmost  of  his 
advantages ;  and  these  were  neither  few’  nor  slight,  since  he 
appears  to  have  been  on  Iriendiy  terms  with  many  of  theZ/o/w/m 
mar(fuans  of  the  bVench  metropolis.  Here  he  was  found,  and 
hence  released,  by  the  Icvec  cn  masse  of  Furope,  witii  the 
Muscovites  and  Cossacks  at  its  head.  In  the  midst  of  these 
extraordinary  scenes, — these  successful  efforts  of  alarmed  bar¬ 
barism,  to  ])Ut  down  dangerous  and  encroaching  civilization,— 
he  was  well  aware  of  their  important  character,  and  actively 
engaged  in  tracing  them  as  minutely  and  as  extensivelv  as  cir- 
cumstances  would  allow.  The  more  intimately  we  are  enabled 
to  obtain  acquaintance  w  ith  political  events,  the  more  vividly  is 
our  astonishment  excited  at  the  co.nfusion  and  chance-medley 
that  their  progress  and  development  betray  ;  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  cool  and  observant  men  are  daily  supplying  us  with 
fresh  illustrations  of  these  puzzling  matters.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  want  of  energy  and  common  sense  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  Paris,  up  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  treachery 
began  its  w  ork.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  least  possible  exertion 
of  skill  and  boldness  would  have  saved  the  ca])ital.  The  Allies, 
instead  of  cutting  short  all  intermission  by  the  boldness  and 
audacity  of  their  movements,  seem  to  have  advanced  u  talons; 
to  have  felt  tlieir  w  ay  at  every  step  as  timidly  as  a  child  in  the 
dark ;  and  to  have  cleared  their  ground,  both  in  front  and  on 
their  flanks,  as  cautiously  as  if,  instead  of  having  an  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  on  their  side,  they  were  a  mere  handtnl 
of  men,  in  the  presence  of  a  miglity  host.  And  after  all,  they 
would  have  failed,  hut  for  the  gross  negligence,  the  defective 
combinations,  and  the  incoinjjrehensihle  fatuity  of  those  to  whom 
the  defensive  measures  were  intrusted. 
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‘  Colonel  PaixhanS;  of  the  artillery,  commanded  the  batteries  at 
Belleville,  and  the  Butte  St.  Chaiimont.  The  cannon  of  the  former 
were  served  by  raw  conscripts,  and  not,  as  was  j^enerally  believed,  by 

the  Polytechnic  scholars . Alxmt  one  o’clock,  Colonel  Paixhans 

saw  three  immense  columns  of  troops, — one  crossing  the  plain  St. 
Denis  from  Anbervilliers  towards  Clichy  ;  a  second  moving  slowly 
along  the  high  road  from  Pantin  ;  a  third  advancing  by  the  Bois  de 
Romainville,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  turning  his  lotteries ; 
but  of  this  he  was  under  no  apprehension,  knowing  the  wood  was  full 
of  French  sharp-shooters.  Some  time  afterwards,  to  his  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  without  having  heard  a  shot  fired,  he  found  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  of  the  allies  so  close  ujuin  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  cannon,  and  retreat  into  Paris,  where,  on  arriving,  he  observed 
with  surprise,  those  troops  reposing  on  the  boulevards,  on  W’hose  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Bois  de  Romainville  he  had  calculated.' 


No  valour  or  ability  in  subordinate  officers  could  be  effec¬ 
tual  where  such  disorganization  as  this  prevailed.  Many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  kind  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative ; 
and  we  should  be  disposed,  notwithstanding  the  considerations 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  cite  freely,  but  for  the  fact,  that 
portions  of  tlie  jourtial  appeared  about  three  years  since,  in  a 
popular  periodical,  and  we  might  thus  be  merely  repeating  w’hat 
has  been,  already,  extensively  circulated.  VVe  shall,  however, 
venture,  at  hazard,  on  one  extract,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Writer’s  skill  in  description. 


‘  The  Champs  Elysecs,  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Elysce 
mrbon,  w'as  covered  with  military*  The  Prussians  hivouacked  on 


Bourbon,  w'as  covered  with  military.  The  Prussians  hivouacked  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  wdth  all  the  regularity  of  disciplined  troops. 
In  the  northern  quincunx  was  the  C()ssiick  camn.  None  of  the  order 


In  the  northern  quincunx  was  the  C()ssiick  camp.  None  of  the  order 
—none  of  the  usual  pageantry,  im]M)sing  splendour,  or  even  w'eapons 
of  modern  army,  w'ere  here  to  he  seen  ;  but  a  confused  horde  of  bar¬ 
barians  from  the  lM>rders  of  the  Don,  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  presented  itself :  time  seemed  to  have  rolled 
hick,  and  another  age,  as  well  as  another  state  of  society  and  another 
pwple,  w'ere  displayed.  The  supineness  in  w'hich  the  greater  part  of 
this  multitude  w'as  now  immersed,  contrasted  writh  the  energy  they 
W  so  long  evinced,  the  fatigue  so  long  endured,  and  the  |K)WTrful 
emotions  so  recently  exj)erienced,  was  most  striking.  At  the  entrance 
of  huts,  constructed  more  for  the  sc^curity  of  plunder  than  for  |K'rsoiml 
convenience,  as  they  w'ere  not  high  enough  to  sit  upright  in,  some 
'vere  liotching  their  variously  fashioned  grotesque  clothes,  cobbling 
tlifir  b<N)ts,  or  contemplating  their  Unity  ;  others  offering  various  ar¬ 
ticles  for  sale,  such  as  shawls,  cotton  gotKls,  watches,  &c.,  for  which 
the  French  w'ere  eagerly  liargaiiiing,  undisturlM'd  by  the  reflection  that 
they  were  thus  facilitating  the  pillage  of  their  own  country.  Some 
'^we  employed  in  c<H»king  ;  hut  the  major  jiart  were  w’ullow’ing  in  a 
Jtate  of  uncomfortable  lethargy,  among  the  offals  of  animals  they  liad 
wiled,  and  with  which  the  ground  w’as  streweil,  and  on  the  accumu- 
hited  litter  of  their  horses,  who  were  eating  the  bark  of  the  trees  to 
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which  they  were  fastened.  Against  these  trees,  arms  of  various  de. 
tcriptions — lances  of  prodigious  length,  bou^  and  quivers  of  arrows 
sabres,  pistols,  together  with  military  clonks,  and  other  articles  of  dress 
and  rudely  fashioned  saddlery,  w’ere  placed  and  suspended :  highlv 
picturesque  groupes  resulte<l  from  this  confused  mixture.  The  French 
were  strolling  about  unrestrained  and  even  unregarded  by  the  l)arba- 
rians,  to  a  degree  hardly  conceivable.  Bands  of  hawkers  from  Paris 
were  offering  gingerbread,  apples,  oranges,  bread,  red  herrings,  winr, 
brandy,  and  small  beer  for  sale  ;  the  latter  appeared  to  the  Cossacks 
an  unpalatable  beverage,  since,  after  putting  it  to  their  lips,  none 
would  swallow  it,  while  oranges  w’ere  sought  for  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  every  class  of  Russians.  The  altercations  w'hich  arose  about 
the  comj)arative  value  <rf  foreign  coin  with  the  French  money,  usuallv 
terminated,  through  the  good-nature  and  indifference  of  the  Cossacks, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hucksters,  whose  attempts  to  cheat  only  pro¬ 
duced  a  grin  of  good-humour  in  return.’  pp.  151  — 153. 

The  only  division  of  the  w'ork  is  into  monthly  sections,  from 
January  to  June,  1814,  both  inclusive.  There  is  a  second  part, 
containing  a  considerable  collection  of  interesting  details  relat¬ 
ing  to  Napoleon’s  journey  to  Elba,  and  to  the  regency  of  Blois. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  it  understood,  that  nothing  but  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  would  have  induced 
us  to  dismiss  this  volume  writli  so  brief  a  comment.  We  repeat 
our  commendation  of  its  execution,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  all  the  prjiise  that  may  be  due  to  the  best  and  most 
minute  account  that  w'e  have  seen,  of  a  singularly  interesting 
and  critical  series  of  events. 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  PrineijAes  of  Phj/sical,  InteUectual,  Moral f  and 
Religioms  Education,  By  W.  New^nham,  Esq.  Author  of  “  A 
Tribute  of  Sympathy”,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  1/.  8^.  Lon¬ 
don.  1827* 

2.  Practical  Ohservations  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  ' Children. 
By  the  late  Charles  Thomas  Haden,  Esq.  With  Additional  Ob¬ 
servations  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas 
Alcock,  Surgeon.  8vo.  London.  1829. 

/^UR  readers  may  at  first  sight  conceive,  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  title-pages  which  we  above  transcribed,  involves 
some  sort  of  inconsistency.  It  may  be  thought,  that  remarks 
applicable,  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  comment,  to  one  of  the 
anove  treatises,  cannot  be  appropriate  to  the  other.  We  must, 
therefore,  premise,  that  of  Mr.  Newnham’s  work,  we  do  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  contemplate  any  more  than  a  very  p^^l^ 
fiodoe.  li  is  ouf  intention  to  embrace  another  opportunity  w 
enlarging  on  those  topics  which  constitute  the  main  portic^  of 
his  sotnewliat  too  balky  work ;  and  wc  now  pwposc  limrtisg 
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our  remarks  to  the  portion  relating  to  physical  education.  We 
shall,  however,  just  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  religious  and 
moral  views  of  Mr.  Newnhara,  as  here  developed,  appear  to  be 
in  full  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 
If  we  have  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  N.,  it  is,  that  on  all 
and  each  of  the  topics  which  come  under  his  animadversion, 
he  is  too  lengthy — w  e  had  almost  said  too  prosy ;  and  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  a  volume  is  especially  objectionable,  when  doctrines  are 
developed  and  principles  inculcated,  which,  to  a  large  class  of 
those  readers  whom  he  would  wish  to  benefit,  are  any  thing 
but  palatable.  But,  as  above  intimated,  we  reserve  our  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  religious  portions  of  Mr.  Newnhara’s  work  for  an¬ 
other  opportunity  shall  we  let  the  secret  of  reviewing  so  far 
out,  as  to  say  for  another  w  riter  ?— and  we  proceed  to  remark 
on  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  advantageously  connected  with 
the  judicious,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  posthumous  production 
of  Mr.  Haden. 

Against  popular  treatises  on  the  complaints  of  children,  some 
objections  may  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  a  severe,  and  perhaps  ill-natured  judgement,  will 
sometimes  find  occasion  to  suspect,  that  the  writers  of  these 
works  may  he  thinking  more  of  themselves,  than  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  objects  of  their  lucubrations, — and  that  the  drift  and 
meaning  of  the  wdiolc  business  may  be  resolvable  into  this  sen¬ 
timent:  ‘  Mine  is  the  best  booth  in  the  fair,  therefore  repair  to 
‘  me.'  In  the  next  place,  many  of  the  rules  that  are  laid  down, 
and  many  of  the  dicta  that  are  promulgated,  are  rendered  nu¬ 
gatory  by  the  terminology  which  is  employed  in  their  enunci¬ 
ation.  Writers  seem  to  forget,  that  mothers  and  nurses  know 
nothing  about  pyrexia,  and  congestion,  and  cesophagi,  and  tra- 
cheas,  aiul  bronchia?,  and  mucous  membranes,  and  a  whole 


vocabulary  of  expressions  which,  even  in  their  technical  em¬ 
ployment,  are  often  sufficiently  barbarous,  and  which  certainly 
are  useless  in  popular  productions,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  make  the  uninitiated  wonder  at  the  compass  and  extent  of 
the  writer’s  learning.  Then,  again,  the  rules  themselves  are 
^fien  delivered  too  much  in  the  abstract.  A  beau  ideal  of 
nursery  perfection  is  drawn  out,  which  the  picture  of  real  life 
never  can  come  up  to.  And  we  have  known  instances  of  young 
■'arried  women,  who,  having  been  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
^opt  some  theoretical  system  which  experience  proves  to  be 
of  too  high  wrought  a  cast,  have  been  tempted  to  give  up  the 
^Hole  affair  as  a  bad  job,  and  have  surrendered  themselves  to 
l^ddame  authority,  even  in  a  more  unlimited  manner  than  if 
had  never  anticipated  the  high  gratification  of  doing  won- 
for  themselves  and  their  progeny.  Nay,  young  medical 
practitioners  are  diemseWes  too  apt  to  commence  their  career 
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of  utility  with  too  ardent  expectations  of  the  good  wliich  is  lo 
result  from  their  plans  and  practices,  founded  upon  some  of  the 
high-sounding  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  day  in  which  they 
»  feel  happy  to  live.  Our  predecessors,  they  say,  knew  little  or  j 
nothing  about  mucous  inemhranes,  and  serous  ineinbraiies,  and 
derfingoments  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  laws  of  temper¬ 
ance  and  temperature,  and  so  forth ;  therefore  it  was  that,  in 
their  views,  and  in  their  hands,  medicine  was  considered  and  * 
practised  as  a  conjectural  art;  and  tlierefore  it  was  tliat  deaths 
ensued  from  hooping  cough,  measles,  and  many  other  infantile  I 
complaints,  formidable  heretofore,  but  now  of  straight-forward 
explication  and  facile  management.  I 

If,  in  any  thing,  the  amiable  and  excellent  Authors  of  the  two 
treatises  now  before  us  are  obnoxious  to  the  charges  which  the  I 
above  intimations  imply,  it  is  perhaps  in  this  last  particular. 
We  are  ready  to  concede  to  our  enthusiastic  juniors,  (Reviewers  j 
must  at  any  rate  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  old  as  well  as  I 
knowing.)  that  a  good  deal  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  mo¬ 
dern  improvement.  We  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  think  that 
medicine  at  this  moment  stands  upon  a  better  footing  than  it 
has  ever  before  done.  But  somehow  or  other,  deaths  do  take 
place,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge 
that  mucous  membranes  secrete  mucus,  serous  membranes, 
serum  ;  and  that  a  child  succumbing  under  the  force  of  any 
eruptive  and  catarrhal  disease,  sinks  partly  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  membrane  which  lines  the  air  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  pours  out  a  matter  by  which  the  victim  of  the  disorder  is 
suffocated. 

In  this  very  instance,  indeed,  w^e  conceive  that  modern  pre¬ 
tension  is  not  only  a  little  in  advance  of  truth,  but  that  the 
very  doctrines  themselves  are  positively  and  practically  errone¬ 
ous.  Here  we  must  be  allow’ed  to  relax  from  the  gravity  of 
disquisition  to  introduce  an  anecdote.  A  short  time  ago,  an 
individual  passing  through  a  country  town,  found  a  friend  busily 
engaged  in  bargaining  for  a  horse.  ‘  Have  the  goodness’,  he 
said,  ‘  to  look  at  this  animafs  knees  for  me;  I  much  fear  that 
‘  he  has  been  down  upon  them,  or  I  would  close  my  bargain. 
The  referee,  knowing  the  turn  of  the  purchaser’s  mind  in  re¬ 
ference  to  veterinary  affairs,  said  :  ‘  Look  a  little  higher  than 
*  the  animal’s  knees,  I  prithee,  before  you  pay  tlie  money.  A  he 
horse  was  more  blind  than  even  the  purchaser  himself ;  and  the 
defect  of  his  knees,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  exist,  was  of  course 
a  subordinate  consideration.  Now  it  has  appeared  to  us, 
that  our  practitioners  are  often  at  fault,— nay,  are  often  mis¬ 
chievously  in  error, — from  taking  partial  and  isolated  views  ot 
things,  at  the  expence  of  overlooking  totalities  and  connexions. 

If  the  membranes  are  right,  they  think  all  is  right;  whereas 
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these  very  membranes  arc  often  aflcclcd,  merely  in  consequence 
ofsometliing  that  is  going  on  in  the  frame,  which  our  theorists 
overlook.  The  liorse  just  referred  to  had  his  knees  out  of 
sorts,  very  ])robably,  as  a  consequence  of  his  blindness.  And 
so  may  tlie  infant  sometimes  be  suffocated,  because  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  those  laws  and  tlio.se  jirinciples 
in  the  vital  machine,  by  which  glands  secrete,  and  membranes 
become  inflamed. 

There  is  still  another  objection  which  may  be  supposed  to 
lie,  which  indeed  has  been  urged,  against  all  our  attempts  and 
schemes  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  maladies ;  viz. 
that  those  individuals,  children  and  adults,  for  the  most  part, 
(!o  best,  who  are  left  most  to  themselves,  or  to  the  mere  guar¬ 
dianship  of  nature.  Tlie  force,  however,  of  this  last  objection 
against  the  reflnements  of  art,  is  considerably  lessened,  when 
we  consider,  that  it  is  with  an  artificial  state  of  thiiiffs  altogether 
that  medical  men  have  to  deal.  The  hardy  progeny  of  the 
hardy  rustic,  whose  existence  is  uniform,  and  whose  life  is  little 
more  than  animal,  may  he  fearlessly  exposed  to  blasts  of  air, 
which,  in  the  town-bred  child  of  refined  parentage,  w  ill  be  likely 
to  produce  disease  and  death.  Nay,  even  w  ithout  the  refine¬ 
ment  supposed,  the  debility  and  susceptibility  fostered  by  arti¬ 
ficial  habits,  make  the  little  subjects  of  these  habits  most  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  influence,  the  destroying  influence,  of  powers 
adverse  to  life.  Whoever  may  have  had  considerable  practice 
among  the  poor  of  this  vast  metropolis,  will  liave  had  proofs 
in  abundance  afforded  him  of  the  dreadful  correctness  of  this 
position.  iMillions,  we  may  almost  join  the  poet  in  saying, 
Millions  in  London,  ‘die  of  medicable  wounds’;  not  because 
their  parents  have  been  w  ealthy,  and  they  have  consequently 
come  into  the  world  the  feeble  progeny  of  enervated  parent¬ 
age,  but,  because  (and  this  is  a  most  painful  consideration)  the 
little  sufferers  and  victims  either  have  not  had  timely  assistance 
from  medical  science,  or  their  situations  and  circumstances 
have  been  such  .as  to  preclude  that  domestic  judgement  and 
care,  and  those  domestic  accompaniments,  w  ithout  wliich,  inedi- 
dne,  otherwise  available,  is  often  worse  than  nothing.  The 
M'ri;er  of  this  article  has  often  had  his  hand  arrested,  when 
about  to  pen  a  prescription  for  a  provocative  of  perspiration, 
merely  by  the  consideration,  that  his  patients  were  in  such  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances  as  to  render  the  operation  of  a  sudorific 
a  dangerous  process  !  And  many,  very  many  instances  has  he 
l^n  called  upon  to  witness,  of  premature  deaths,  in  which  there 
bas  been  all  but  .absolute  demonstration  that  the  fatal  termination 
the  disorder  was  occasioned  by  too  late  application  for 
relief,  and  deficient  means  and  defective  judgement  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  management  of  the  sickness ! 

VOL.  I. —  N.S.  L  L 
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Wc  advance  ibis  in  re])ly  to  those  suggestions  which  are  not 
seldom  made  respecting  the  sanative  energies  of  nature,  if  nn. 
interfered  with  by  art ;  and  wliich  arc  often  advanced  in  sup. 
port  of  the  principle,  that  if  we  are  artificial  beings  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  we  must  of  necessity  continue  such  through  the  whole 
of  the  chapter. 

'  Tliere  are  sonic  persons*,  says  Mr.  Newnliani,  (in  a  rather  ninro 
Bpirited  manner  than  we  find  the  general  characteristic  of  his  style,) 

‘  wdio  object  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  nature’s  processes’;  as 
if  an  infant  placed  in  civilized  society  W’ould  ever  be  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  nature !  As  if  these  very  objectors  themselves  were  not  a 
mass  of  sophistications ;  and  as  if  nature  did  not  fail  sometimes  in  her 
wise  intentions,  requiring  the  assistance  of  her  powers  W'here  they  arc 
inadequate,  and  the  repression  of  her  well-meant  actions  when  they 
are  inordinate.* 

But  it  is  time  that  wc  descend  from  generals  to  particulars; 
and  we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  more  especial  business  of  the 
present  article,  by  giving  some  account  of  the  works  under  re¬ 
view'. 

INIr.  Madcn  very  properly  prefaces  his  remarks,  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  those  signs  w  hich  indicate  that  the  infant  is  in  a  healthy 
condition.  We  say  that  it  is  proper  thus  to  commence  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  popular  medicine,  inasmuch  as  prevention,  rather 
than  cure,  is  the  professed  intention  of  these  writings;  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  parent’s  great  duty  in  the  management  of  her 
offspring  is,  to  be  carefully  on  the  watch  against  the  intrusion 
of  disorder,  and  accurately  to  distinguish  between  that  uneasi¬ 
ness  w  hich  shall  have  been  the  consequence  of  undue  indulgence, 
and  that  w  Inch  arises  out  of  positive  disease. 

*  It  is  an  error*,  says  Mr.  H.,  'to  suppose  a  great  mystery  hangs 
over  the  diseases  of  children.  We  are  taught,  that  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
cognize  disease  in  children,  because  they  cannot  point  out  in  words  the 
seat  of  their  complaints.  But  the  observation  is  not  a  sound  one. 
Children  speak  a  much  more  plain  language  by  their  actions,  than 
adults  do  by  their  words.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  peculiar  to  children,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  diseases.  An  infant  instantly  and  decidedly  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  pain  which  he  feels.  An  adult  is  so  accustomed  to 
bear  pain,  that,  unless  the  irritation  which  is  present  in  his  constitu¬ 
tion  produces  w'ell-marked  symptoms,  he  disregards  his  feelings ;  and 
thus  diseases  run  on  until  complicated,  or  even  irreparable  mischief  is 
often  the  result. 

'  An  infant's  diseases,  too,  are  simple,  for  liis  constitution  is  sound; 
whilst  the  complaints  of  adults  are  generally  more  or  less  complex,  on 
account  of  the  weak  parts  W'hich,  Celsus  says,  with  the  best  obser^'ers, 
are  to  Ik?  found  in  every  person’s  constitution.  Moreover,  an  infent 
has  no  guile ;  its  actions  tell  right  on  what  it  feels  ;  for  it  is  regardlc^ 
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of  consequences  ;  whilst  an  adult  is  often  led  to  conceal  a  part  of  his 
complaint  and  be  deceitful.’ 

We  have  extracted  these  sentences,  because  they  manifest 
much  good  sense  and  sound  judgement  on  the  part  of  the 
Writer ;  because  they  very  properly  oppose  the  feeling,  that 
obscurity  and  mystery  necessarily  veil  from  even  an  attentive 
observer  the  nature  and  extent  of  infantile  ailment;  and,  more 
than  all,  because  they  may  serve  as  proj)er  warnings  to  the  mo¬ 
ther,  not  to  be  rendered  unduly  anxious  and  apprehensive  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  not  to  put  down  uneasy  mani¬ 
festation  to  the  score  of  tem])er  and  constitutional  susceptibility, 
till  the  menaced  derangement  shall  have  become  a  confirmed 
complaint. 

^  An  infant  in  health  sleeps  soundly  and  almost  constantly,  and  with 
hw  eyes  lightly  and  accurately  closed ;  it  seldom  cries ;  its  limbs  and 
body  are  convex,  and  become  firm  ;  it  is  not  too  fat,  neither  is  it  lean ; 
its  gestures  are  easy  ;  its  hands  are  very  seldom  raised  above  the 
moutli  ;  it  does  not  start  nor  smile  in  its  sleep ;  its  eyes  are  moderate¬ 
ly  bright ;  its  shin  is  not  wrinkled  ;  its  respiration  is  nearly  impercep¬ 
tible  ;  its  secretions  are  natural ;  its  bowels  are  moved  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  the  excretion  having  the  appearance  of  custard,  and 
being  discharged  slowly  as  through  a  syringe ;  it  has  a  vacant  look  of 
content ;  and  lastly,  it  is  easily  pleased  by  the  attentions  wdiich  are  be¬ 
stowed  on  it.* 

Any  thing,  of  course,  in  whatever  proportion,  that  may  be 
the  reverse  of  this,  must  be  deemed  an  indication  that  all  is  not 
right ;  and  whenever  that  is  the  case,  and  the  uneasy  manifest¬ 
ation  continues  in  spite  of  little  domestic  remedies  that  may  be 
had  recourse  to,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  for  assistance 
from  an  observant  medical  practitioner ; — an  observant  medical 
practitioner  we  say,  not  w  ith  any  invidious  intimation  that  pro¬ 
per  attention  may  not,  perhaps,  at  all  times  be  paid  to  symptoms, 
but  because  an  especial  demand  is,  in  these  cases,  made  upon 
that  habit  of  watchfulness  which  ought  especially  to  character¬ 
ize  the  child's  physician,  in  order  that  the  insidiousness  of 
coming  mischief  may  be  duly  guarded  against.  Not  that  the 
refusal  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  interference,  is  always  to  be 
taken  as  a  mark  of  supineness.  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case ;  and  the  most  attentive  and  judiciously  ob¬ 
serving  ^practitioner,  while  he  watches  in  order  to  w^ard  off 
threatened  danger,  will  be  the  most  chary  in  the  institution  of 
those  measures  which  a  less  fearful,  but  not  therefore  a  more 
decided  physician,  w’ill  indiscriminately  have  recourse  to.  But 
are  touching  upon  delicate  topics ;  and  it  is  not  proper,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  enlarge  upon  these  points.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  incapable  of  resisting  the  temptation  which  the  op- 
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portiinity  offered,  of  sligfit  allusion  to  them,  because  it  lias  often 
been  put  to  us  to  say,  whether,  if  the  child  had  been  bled  more  ? 
or  less,  or  sooner,  or  not  at  all,  it  might  not  have  had  a  bettcM  ' 
chance  of  getting  tli rough  its  complaint.  Let  the  parent  only  i 
he  satisfied  in  the  selection  of  a  medical  practitioner  who  joins  ' 
thought  with  decision  ;  and  then,  whatever  he  the  termination  ^ 
of  the  infant’s  malady,  the  inference  ought  to  he,  that  every  t 
thing,  how  unfortunate  soever  the  result,  has  been  as  it  should  | 

be.  I 

The  Second  cha]Uer,  both  of  Mr.  Iladen’s  work,  and  of  Mr.  j 
Newnham’s,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Physical  Kduea- 
tion.  The  former  Author,  however, — and  we  say  this  without 
meaning  to  draw  any  improper  or  invidious  comparison, — keeps 
closer  to  his  text  than  the  latter.  Mr.  N.,  evidently  from  his 
desire  to  place  every  thing  upon  its  proper  footing, — the  religi¬ 
ous  and  moral  responsibility  of  the  parent,— deviates  too  widely 
into  considerations  and  reflections  which  would  have  found  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  another  part  of  his  publication.  Wc 
hasten,  however,  to  make  ready  atonement  for  any  wound  in¬ 
flicted  upon  his  feelings  by  the  above  intimation,  by  presenting 
to  our  readers  the  following  very  excellent  remarks  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  ah  origiue  attention  to  the  mode  in  w  hich  impressions 
should  be  made  on  the  child’s  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ^ 
them  eliicient  to  good. 

'  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence*,  says  Mr.  N.,  ‘  that  children 
should  repose  an  entire  and  unshaken  confidence  in  the  parent ;  and 
should  perceive  that  her  conduct  towards  them  springs  from  atfectioii, 
and  is  influenced  bij  inviolable  truth  and  justice;  which  can  never  bt* 
the  case  unless  the  strictest  impartiality  be  maintained  ;  w  hile  iipm  it 
w  ill  hinge  the  parent’s  happiness,  both  immediate  and  remote ;  the  re¬ 
turn  of  affection  from  her  offspring ;  her  success  in  forming  their 
minds,  communicating  instruction,  and  maintaining  discipline,  as  well 
as  their  present  peace,  and  future  affectionate  union. 

‘  Affection  may  err  *,  he  continues,  ‘  in  conducting  the  process ;  it 
may  dislike  to  occasion  the  necessary  pain  ;  and  from  this  motive,  it 
may  be  induced  to  relax  its  strenuous  endeavours,  and  to  fail  in  en¬ 
forcing  vigorously  and  undcviatingly  that  system  of  discipline  which  is 
really  indisjH*nsal)le.  In  this  W’ay,  many  a  desirable  object  will  fail  of 
being  obtained  ;  many  an  evil  propensity  will  receive  a  degree  of  tacit 
countenance  which  will  give  it  strength,  and  render  it  difhcult  of  after 
subjection.  But  u’c  ought  never  to  relax  our  judicious  effoits  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  which  is  gooc/,  liecjuisc  it  may  not  be  obtained  with  facility ; 
never  W’ink  at  that  which  might  originate  future  unhappy  consequena*s. 
because  it  may  occasion  disturbance  to  the  present  ease  of  ourselves  and 
our  little  charge.* 

In  looking  over  the  chapter  of  Mr.  Haden’s,  which  answer' 
to  the  same  title,  we  find  some  intimations  of  a  similar  nature 
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with  the  above ;  but  this  latter  Author  throughout,  we  per¬ 
ceive,  manifests  a  disposition  to  consider  the  task  of  correct¬ 
ing  evil  propensities  as  of  a  more  easy  kind,  than  it  is  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Newnhain.  Our  principal  objection,  indeetl, 
to  Mr.  I  laden’s  work,  is,  tliat  it  partakes,  both  morally  and  [)hy- 
sically,  a  little  too  much  of  the  Utopian  cast.  AVe  knew  Mr. 
lladen  personally,  and  we  always  found  him — ever  apparently 
in  the  spirit  of  amiable  feeling — too  full  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  of 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of  medicine.  If,  however,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  power  of  reaching  a  high  point,  be  an  inducement  to 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  proper  kind,  we  ought  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  beau’idealist,  ho\v  much  soever  we  may  lament  the 
want  of  firm  foundation  for  his  standing.  And  we  agree  with 
both  authors  in  thinking,  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  physical  improvement,  and  of  moral  melioration  as  a 
consequence.  Let  us  sec  what  our  enthusiastic  moralist,  Mr. 
Haden,  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  treating  infants  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  their  own  welfare  and  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those 
wlio  are  relatively  interested  in  that  welfare. 

‘  A  child  from  reiterated  experience  associates  pleasure  with  some 
sounds,  and  pain  with  others ;  going  to  sleep  with  being  placed  in  a 
certain  position,  or  being  spoken  to  in  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  or 
king  moved  in  a  certain  direction ;  and  in  this  way,  habits  are  ac¬ 
quired. 

‘  Grant  but  all  this,  and  must  it  not  follow,  that  these  habits  might 
as  well  be  go<Kl  as  bad  ;  sucli  as  will  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the 
child,  as  easily  as  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  description  ?  Assuredly 
they  might.  In  fact,  as  we  do  teach  our  children,  although  we  teaeli 
them  unconsciously,  they  necessarily  learn  many  things  which  arc  pro- 
<luctivc  of  much  evil  to  them  ;  for  they  seldom  lose  in  after  life  what 
they  learn  in  childhood. 

• . .  .  '  If  a  child  be  made  to  cry  frequently,  and  especially  if  he  ht^ 
allowed  to  learn  by'  experience,  that  j)ersevcrancc  in  crying  produces  a 
relaxation  in  the  thing  which  offends  him,  he  becomes  passionate ;  he 
resists  every  thing  which  interferes  w  ith  his  present  feelings,  and  in  a 
'erj'  few  months  becomes  the  tyrant  of  those  around  him ;  a  tyrant 
the  more  implacable,  and  the  more  unreasonable,  because  he  is  more 
•gnorant,  than  any  of  those  who  exert  such  propensities  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

*  The  theory  is  this.  A  child  learns  bad  habits  by  being,  in  the  first 
place,  irritated,  and  in  the  second,  by  finding,  that  being  angry  causes 
the  irritation  to  cease.  Good  habits,  therefore,  are  to  be  taught  by 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  causes  of  irritation  ;  and  secondly,  by  making 
the  child,  or  infant,  understand  he  must  submit  to  such  restraints  as 

necessary  for  his  welfare. 

*  An  infant  who  is  thus  educated,  is  perfectly  under  control ;  he 
disregards  what  arc  great  evils  to  other  children,  and  a  constiuit  matter 

contentioa  between  them  and  their  nurses ;  the  good  passions  arc 
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i'lwteml  unil  made  familiar,  while  the  ImuI  ones  are  either  unknown »  or 
ore  suAimI  at  tlieir  birth. 

‘  I  have  in  my  eye,  a  mother  whose  child  is  happy,  ami  she  her^df 
not  j)ut  U)  in«>iivcnu*nce,  Im^cjiusc  the  whole  atfairs  of  her  nursery  are 
ciirm^l  im  as  if  by  clock-work.  Although  the  child  is  washed  twice  a 
<lay  with  cold  w-ater,  it  scarcely  ever  cries,  liccjuise  the  whole  toilet  is 
mn<le  subsendent  to  a  continued  conversation  In'tween  the  mother  and 
her  infant  of  thnn*  months  old  ;  the  part  of  the  latter  being  kept  up 
liv  constant  smiles  and  m'cnsional  noises  expressive  of  its  pleasure.  In 
tfie  evening  t«>o,  after  nndn'ssing,  the  child  is  put  into  the  cot  awake  ; 
it  goi*s  to  sleep  almost  withotit  crying ;  it  sleeps  itn'oriahly  fof  fmir 
hours ;  is  then  tak<*n  up  ;  or  wakes  and  is  fed  ;  it  is  ngnin  laid  flown, 
and  sleeps  for  tour  hours  mon*,  when  it  awakes,  and  is  again  fed ;  it 
then  sleeps  till  it  is  time  to  g<»t  np.  The  process  has  invariahly  taken 
]duec*  sincx!  the  child  was  a  month  old,  and  i.s  an^cxctdlent  illustmtioii 
of  what  gfMKl  management  may  tlo.’ 

All  this  is  exceedingly  well,  nnd  we  recommend  the  young 
married  woinnn  who  is  anxiously  looking  out  for  direelion  in  the 
anticipation  of  maternal  duties,  to  take  the  aceonnt  here  given 
as  a  model  for  imitation ;  hut  let  her  at  the  snnu*  time  he  in¬ 
formed,  that  aItho\igh  it  is  in  the  power  of  systematic  manage¬ 
ment  to  i  ilvct  a  great  deal,  the  ilegree  of  success  will  much 
depemi  upon  the  kind  of  subject  with  which  she  will  he  called 
uf)ou  to  deal. — *  Temper!  ’  exclaims  the  Lfopian  ]dulosopher, — 

*  Nonsense  !  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  guardians  of  cJ\ildhood  to 
inoidd  the  feelings  and  passions  of  infancy  according  to  their 
own  views  and  w’ishes/ — lint  this  same  theorist  will  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tale  after  becoming  the  parent  of  a  large  family,  every 
one  of  wlioin  shall  prove*,  ah  origine,  strikingly  different  from 
its  immediate  predecessor.  ‘  ^luch  ’,  we  are  ready  to  allow  to 
Mr.  Haden,  ‘  of  the  future  character  of  the  man,  is  formed  by 
‘  the  early  moral  treatment  of  the  infant.'  But  we  have  at  this 
moment  umler  our  own  roof,  two  grown  up  hoys,  whose  infancy 
and  childhooil  were  conducted  upon  precisely  the  Siune  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  who,  during  their  lirst  years  of  existence,  were,  as 
they  still  continue  to  be,  as  opposite  in  their  characteristic  dis- 
|H>sitioiis  as  light  is  to  darkness,  or  rather,  as  tempest  is  to 
calm.  So  much  for  the  unlimited  power  of  proper  training!  So 
much  for  the  ascription  of  every  thing  that  is  had  in  human 
nature  to  mere  mismanagement ! 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  food  for  infants,  both  Mr.  Newn- 
ham  and  Mr.  Haden  very  properly  and  very  earnestly  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  mothers  nursing  their  own  offspring.  The 
former,  indeeil,  goes  so  far  as  to  su}>pose,  tiiat  a  great  deal  of 
the  constitutional  variety  maidfesUHi  among  children  of  the  same 
family,  may  he  ilepeiuleiit  uihiii  the  circumstance  of  one  ileriv- 
iiig  its  susU'uaiice  wholly  from  the  breast  of  the  ntullKrr,  while 
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nnothcr  slinll  ho  partly  foil  and  |)artly  suckled  during  the  earlier 
months,  and  a  third,  from  some  circumstances  of  imfiediinent  to 
maternal  nursing,  shall  l>c  brought  up  hy  a  suhstitutc  for  its 
own  mother.  All  this,  too,  like  Mr.  lladeifs  rules  and  results, 
sounds  very  well  in  the  abstract ;  and  indeed  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  correct ;  i)ut,  unfortunately  for  the  jiistness  of  the 
hypothesis,  we  observe  that  vast  variety  of  ])hysical  and  moral 
manifestation  to  which  allusion  has  above  been  made,  existing  in 
eases  where  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  this  particular  of 
sustenance,  have  been  precisely  the  same.  That,  however,  it  is 
the  houiulen  duty  of  a  mother,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  she 
may  he  placed,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  to  give  the 
infants  their  natural  food,  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  of  aques* 
lion  ;  a?nl  it  is  etpially  manifest,  that  for  the  parent  to  do  justice 
to  her  oifspring  during  the  whole  of  lactation,  every  source  of 
irritation  should  as  much  as  possible  he  avoided.  Late  hours 
and  all  irritating  habits  and  exposures,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  convert  liie  mothey's  milk  from  a  mild  and  bland  fluid 
into  one  that  is  acrimonious  and  hurtful.  And  what  a  dreadful 
rcriection  for  a  well  constituted  mind,  that  an  hour  or  two  of 
feverish  and  questionable  enjoyment  have  been  purchased  at  so 
high  and  fearful  a  price,  as  that  of  iuHicting  pain  on  the  little 
being  who  demands  that  every  thing  he  done  to  procure  its  en¬ 
joyment,  and  prevent  its  suffering! 

One  very  important  inquiry  in  reference  to  an  infant's  suste¬ 
nance,  is,  how  often  should  the  breast  he  presented  to  it  during' 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Ifoth  Mr.  Hadcn  and  Mr.  Newnham 
advise,  that  about  six,  or,  at  the  furthest,  seven  times  during  the 
tlay  w  ill  sidiice  even  in  very  early  infancy ;  and  they  are  both 
very  severe  upon  the  custom  of  habituating  an  infant  to  much 
feetling  during  the  night. 

*  The  night  *,  says  Mr.  X.,  ‘  should  l)c  consecrated  to  repose,  and 
this  may  most  readily  l)e  managed  ;  for  healthy  children  are  so  much 
the  crt*:itnres  of  habit,  that  they  will  ejisily  fall  into  a  systematic  and’ 
regular  plan  of  this  kind  ; — a  plan  which  will  contribute  to  their  com* 
hirt  and  well-bi'ing.  Thus,  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning,  nine,' 
twelve,  three  in  the  afternoon,  six  and  nine  in  the  evening,  will  lx* 
iiukst  convenient ;  and  if,  in  compliance  with  prejudice,  another  meal 
must  be  taken  daily,  let  the  first  commence  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
the  last  l>e  taken  at  eleven  at  night.  But  this  indulgence  should  never 
l>c  aUowetl  after  the  first  month,  when  the  regular  set  meals  each  day 
slioidd  be  adhered  to.* 

Against  the  theory  here  laid  down,  we  have  nothing  to  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  we  hope,  that  all  the  mothers  and  nurses  who  enjoy 
tlie  benefit  of  Mr.  Newnham’s  personal  instructions,  arc  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  regulations,  and  persevering  in  their  obedience.  He 
is  quite  right,  however,  in  remarking,  that  the  infant  should  not 
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Ha  rockctl  to  sleep.  Al)ove  all,  the  practice  of  inducHi^i  hWc*]! 
by  opiates  ought  to  be  entirely  banished,  froni  the  iiiirsery. 
Such  means  ought  never  to  be  had  recourse  to  without  prol^es- 
sionnl  permission. 

The  following  directions,  we  transcril)e  from  Mr.  Newnlmm, 
because  we  think  them  important  even  in  their  ap^Mircnt  shii- 
plicky.  And  indeed,  it  is  often  u|>on  .such  seeming  trifles  or  re- 

ements,  that  much  of  what  is  really  momentous  rests. 

'  It  is  tlesirahlc,  that  the  ray.s  of  the  sun  should  not  Iw  permitted  to 
fill  upon  an  infant  during  sleep ;  and  that  ujxm  its  awakening,  it 
shmdci  ri‘Ct*ive  the  light  as  directly  as  jKissihle.  For  this  purpose,  as 
as  that  the  ahnndant  s«»cretion  of  saliva  may  find  a  renot  exit,  the 
ehild  shrmld  l>e  laid  on  its  side,  an<l  unth  its  fare  directed  towards  the 
window ;  taking  cans  by  means  of  a  green  blind,  to  defend  it  from  the 
im|>reaaion  of  an  intense  pencil  of  light.  The  object  of  thesis  ])Tecau- 
tions  is,  to  avoid  irritation  of  that  iin]M>rtaiit  organ,  the  eye  ; — to  pre^ 
vent  a  habit  of  contracting  the  brow,  or  ]>iiikeriiig  the  lids,  and  to  ub« 
viate  uiiy  tendency  to  squinting. 

*  When  the  infant  is  carried  hy  its  nurse,  it  sbould  be  always  in  the 
hori/oiital  iM>sture  for  the  first  three  months ;  before  which  time,  it 
slunild  not  1m»  jK*rmitted  to  Ik*  held  erects  much  less  to  he  placed  on  iix 
feet.  It  is  also  desinihle,  when  it  diH's  sit  Tip,  that  it  should  l)e  carried 
alternately  and  iuditferently  upon  either  arm  of  its  attendant,  who 
should  nh^Tiys  Ik*  of  a  sutficiently  athletic  form  accomplish  this  pro- 
c«*ss  \nthout  dirticultv,  or  she  will  seek  to  remeilv  her  o^\'n  feebleness 
hv  constituting  her  side  a  j^tint  tV appui  for  the  liahy’s  knees  or  thighs; 
thus  producing  a  ilegree  <»f  pn'ssure  which  may  exert  an  injurious  in- 
riiienoe  Hp<m  its  gnnvth  and  configuration.* 

Mr.  1  laden  i.s  still  more  fearful  of  the  nurse’s  arms,  than  even 
Mr.  Newnhamis;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that 
children  be  carried  out  into  the  air  in  travs!  Tliis  would  have 
a  sutlicieiitly  whimsical  appearance.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
absolutely  certain,  that  feeble  children,  in  the  arms  of  feeble 
nurses,  are  very  likely  to  have  natural  tendencies  to  irregular 
growtii  fostered  into  spinal  curvatures  and  contracted  limbs  and 
narrow  chests.  One  great  advanUige  which  some  of  tlie  Orientals 
have  over  us  in  the  afl'air  of  nursing,  is  this;  that  they  have  very 
little  notion  either  of  carrying  children  or  of  ;issisting  them  to 
walk.  Tlie  young  are  put  down  on  the  floor  or  on  mats,  ami 
sulfered,  without  any  artifleial  aids,  to  eiriploy  their  limbs  at 
Hrat  in  sprawling  and  kicking,  and  eventually  in  getting  on  their 
legs  and  walking,  as  nature  develops  their  organization,  and 
supplies  them  with  the  requisite  power. 

Air,  again,  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  child,  from  llie 
first  few  days  after  its  birth,  during  the  w  hole  of  its  depcudeia^ 
existence.  Mr.  I  laden  ascribes  the  comparative  uidtetutlunesa 
;md  fretiuent  deaths  of  tow  n  diildren,  to  too  much  cuniiiiemeuk 
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‘  Infiints  he  says,  ‘  are  almost  alway*  kept  in  the  house  too 

*  iiuicIk  In  liOiulon,  they  are  very  seldom  sent  into  the  open 
‘  air  during  the  hrst  month,  even  in  summer.  This  is  an  in- 
‘jurious  custom.*  ‘Fresh  air  is  tlic  chiUrs  dearest  cor(iUl%* 

‘  KiX |>osure  to  the  o|>en  air  is  tlie  best  anodyne  for  a  cross  in- 

*  iant.'  *  How  uncommon  it  is  to  see  a  mere  infant  awake  in  the 
‘  street  !*  ^^’ith  these  and  many  other  remarks  of  a  like  kind, 
hut  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract,  docs  Mr*  11. 
very  properly  enforce  upon  the  parent,  the  propriety,  and  even 
necessi'y  of  atmospheric  exposure  from  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
the  child’s  existence.  It  is  obvious  enough  upon  this  principle, 
that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  purify  the  air  of  the  bed- 
i\H)in  and  nursery ;  and  while  the  infant,  during  the  process,  is 
iluly  preserved  against  a  current  or  draught,  the  ventilation 
ought  to  be  complete  and  frctpient.  It  may  be  here  remarked, 
tluit  were  it  only  on  this  account,  the  aspect  of  the  nursery 
should,  when  there  is  o]>porlunity  of  choice,  be  west  or  south¬ 
west,  rather  than  east,  inasmuch  as  there  would  then  be  less 
danger  to  both  mothers  and  children,  and  less  inconvenience  to 
nurses,  in  procuring  that  most  essential  and  indispensable  reejui- 
site, — a  thoroughly  changed  air. 

Whether  should  wciuiing  be  sudden  or  gradual?  And, at 
what  time  should  it  take  place,  the  infant  and  mother  both  be¬ 
ing  healthy  ?  Nature  supplies  an  answer  to  the  second  of  the 
above  cpiestions  ;  and  it  is  suiliciently  obvious,  that  the  ueriod  at 
which  tlie  teeth  protrude,  is  the  period  designed  for  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  mother’s  supply.  ‘  When  the  weaning  has  been  at- 
‘  tempted  before  the  front  teeth  have  pierced  the  gums,  unless 
‘  the  change  from  the  hrcast-inilk  to  artiheial  food  be  verycarc- 
‘  fully  managed,  disease  is  very  generally  induced.’  •  Mr. 
New’nham  recommends,  that  the  process  should  he  gradually 
ott'eefed. 

‘  Having  brought  the  little  nurseling  to  the  periiHl  of  four  months* 
old,  the  first  alteration  in  the  system  of  diet  should  Ik*,  the  substitution 
of  one  meal  c»f  vi*gctahle  matter  in  the  day  for  one  periml  of  sucking. 
It  will  now,  therefore,  receive  five  mmls  fn»m  the  mother,  if,  iiid4*ed, 
it  should  still  continue  the  habit  of  taking  ftHsl  six  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Hut  it  wall  genenilly  Ik*  found,  that  an  infant  whicli  has 
lK»en  brought  up  up<m  the  plan  bi'fore  descril>cd,  not  only  will  nut  rc- 
7Mirr  more  than  /fee  meals  in  the  diiy»  but  will  not  easily  be  induced  to 
take  more  ;  there  will  not  l)c  found  an  interval  in  which  a  sixtli  can 
with  propriety  be  administered;  so  that,  under  present  circumstances, » 
it  will  very  commonly  be  tiikcii  to  the  j)areiit  only  four  times  in  the 
day. 

'  Man  was  dt*stincd  by  nature  to  be  an  oinuivorous  animal,  and  it  is 
clt*ar  she  c(»uld  never  have  intended  him  to  take  aiiiuial  food  before  she 
had  furnished  him  with  teeth  to  divide  it ;  consi'quently,  the  first 
change  should  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  shotild  consist  of  that 
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which  not  require  nv.istication.  The  function  of  digestion  is 

to  Ih'  strengthened  hy  exercise,  and  it  is  to  Im*  gr.uhmlly  ptepared '  for 
the  great  variety  of  objects  over  which  its  ]>ower  is  to  !k»  exerted.  For 
this  purpose,  gruel,  arrow-rtxit,  baked  flour,  panada,  and  a  variett  of 
»<her  fiirinaceous  matters  iimv  l»e  selected  ;  hut  in  general,  none  will 
ansirer  better  than  the  tops  and  l>ottoms  prepared  bv  lif'mann.  Whieh- 
erer  of  thesi*  Mweral  artich»s  may  U*  sidected,  it  sh(»uld  In'  regw/nr/y 
given  at  one  eerfain  hour ;  the  stomach  will  not  yet  liear  frequent  and 
mpricious  changes.  This  system  may  la*  ])ursued  for  two  months,  afti’r 
which,  tlie  infant  may  Im;  nursed  only  three  tinu*s  in  the  day,  and  re¬ 
nd  vc  its  two  lur.ils  of  farinaceous  AmmI.’ 

Aflcr  the  seventh  month,  Mr.  N.  recominenils  that  one  of  the 
meals  consist  of  good  mutton  or  heef-hroth,  or  the  gravy  of 
those  meals  with  some  bread.  T  he  complete  weaning,  he  j>ro- 
poscs  should  take  place  upon  the  termimition  of  the  ninth 
month. 

It  oHen  Ix'comes  a  ipiestion  with  conscientious  and  afVectlon- 
ate  mothers,  how  far  they  should  persist  in  tlicir  attempts  at 
suckling  in  spite  of  ill-hcalth,  and  under  t!»e  apprehension  that 
they  may  he  injuring  not  only  themselves,  hut  their  oilspring. 
On  this  head,  we  may  perhaps  say,  that  Mr.  1  laden  is  the  ae- 
rercr  of  our  two  present  Authors.  Mr.  Xewnham  decidedly 
objects  to  consumptive  persons,  or  rather  we  should  say  con¬ 
sumptive  patients,  becoming  nurses  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  ho 
has  seen  children  under  these  circumstances  hccomc  victims  of 
tlie  malady  even  before  their  parents.  Mr.  II.  is  manifestly 
averse  from  admittir:g  too  much  iu  favour  of  a  disinclination 
under  the  cover  of  incapacity  ;~and,  after  all,  much  must  he 
lt‘t\  to  medical  appeal,  in  application  to  individual  circum- 
st.nnce. 

TTien  another  and  very  perplexing  subject  of  maternal  in- 
ijuiry  and  solicitude,  is,  whether  a  foster  parent  shall  be  souglit 
for  this  infant  who  is  deprived  of  its  mother's  breast,  or  whe¬ 
ther  tlie  little  one  shall  he  brought  up,  as  it  is  termed,  by  hand. 
On  this  head  again,  we  find  difference  of  sentiment  between  our 
two  writers;  for  Mr.  1  laden,  while  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  breast  nourishment,  would,  in  spite  of  all  the  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  objections  that  lie  against  the  system  of  wet-nursing,  seem 
to  infer,  that  this  last,  with  all  its  evils,  is,  when  procurable,  to 
he  preferred.  He  gives  prominence  to  a  quotation  from  Dr, 
Cbrke,  who  states  without  qualification,  that  ‘  to  give  an  infant 

*  the  best  chance  of  health,  it  should  live  exclusively  on  the  milk 

*  of  a  healthff  irowan,  ami  that  woman  should  be  its  mother,  //‘she 
‘  l>e  healthy  and  capable  of  nourishing  it.*  Mr.  Newnham,  on 
the  other  hand,  decides  in  favour  of  feeding,  rather  than  foster- 
ntirsing;  and  he  states  that  liis  experience  has  proved  to  him/ 
that  Children  fed,  crrlcris  jjaribtui,  do  letter  than  childrcu 


brought  up  by  wet-nurses.  lie  insists,  however,  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  regularity  and  moderation  of  feeding,  as  well  as  in 
suckling;  and  he  says,  the  number  and  order  of  llie  meals 
should  be  the  same  as  wlien  the  infant  is  suckled.  The  food 
should  at  first  consist  of  milk  and  water  in  tlie  proportion 
of  two-thirds  of  tlie  former  to  one  of  the  latter ;  it  is  to  be  given 
by  means  of  a  prepared  bottle ;  and  the  quantity  for  each  meal 
shoidd  l>e  from  tltree  to  four,  or  even  five  or  six  ounces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sira*  and  age  of  the  infant.  By  degrees,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  milk  may  be  increased  while  (hat  of  >vatcr  is  diminished. 

( treat  care  must  he  taken  to  exhibit  the  milk  and  water  atone 
uniform  temperature,  and  that  as  nearly  as  |X)$sibIe  coincident 
with  the  warmth  of  tlic  blood. 

1  low  is  the  child  to  be  treated  immediately  upon  birth,  be¬ 
fore  the  breasts  of  the  mother  have  secreted  its  natural  nourish¬ 
ment  ?  It  has,  till  very  lately,  been  the  custom,  to  give  a  little 
thin  gruel  or  milk  and  water;  but  both  Mr.  Hadeii  and  Mr. 
Newnham  insist,  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  impro|)er  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  that  the  infant  requires  nothing  before  the  natural 
food  is  ready  for  it,  even  though  it  should  he  more  than  a  day 
before  the  milk  is  ready.  The  practice  of  giving  physic  imme¬ 
diately  upon  birth,  is  now  also  pretty  generally  abandoned. 

In  clothiivg  a  new-born  infant,  modern  improvement  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Simplicity  of  dress  and  comparative  looseness  of  habili¬ 
ment  have  taken  the  place  of  complicated  clothing  and  binding 
and  swathing.  Still,  our  reformers  agree,  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  The  head,  we  arc  especially  told  by  Mr.  1  laden, 
does  not  require  the  double  cap,  and  the  piece  of  flannel.  In-^ 
deed,  *  as  the  head  of  children  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
*  blood,  it  is  in  reality  better  adapted  for  resisting  the  usual 
‘  oflects  of  cold,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It 
‘  would  he  much  l)etter  and  more  reasonable  to  put  more  cloth- 
‘  ing  on  the  hands  and  feet,  than  on  the  head.’  We  will  copy 
the  directions  which  Mr.  lladen  gives  for  dress,  upon  the  prinr. 
ciplc,  that  the  process  of  putting  on  the  clothes  should  he  sim-^ 
plified  as  much  as  possible ;  since  ‘  preserving  a  child  from  irri- 
‘  talion  is  a  corner-stone  in  building  up  a  good  disposition,  and 
‘  since  the  operation  of  dressing  forms  one  of  the  greatest  causes, 
‘  of  irritation  to  which  a  child  is  subject.*  J 

*  This  mav  be  done,  by  making  the  whole  of  a  child's  clothing '  in' 
one  piece,  the  basis  be  flannel,  the  inside  muslin,  and  the  outside 

of  any  convenient  ornamental  material  ;  let  there  be  a  liody  made  'up 
to  the  chin,  w  ith  sleeves ;  let  the  dress  l>e  o{)eii  l)ehind,  but  w'kle 
enough  to  alh»w'  of  a  considerable  w'rup^ung  over,  except  at  the  upper 
]mrt  of  the  shoulders :  and  then,  if  the  jiart  which  c*orr(»pond8  to  thu 
child’s  waist  l>e  so  extended  on  one  side  as  to  go  any  squired  numlier 
of  limes  round  the  IkmIv,  and  if  this  extendc<l  part  have  a  second  slip 

.M  M 
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of  tlio  sanio  nmtcrial  sewed  at  a  OMivcnient  distance  from  the  end.  M 
tlirtt  it  may  l>e  tnrmMl  hack,  and  )MiHse<l  the  contrarN’  wny  nmnd,  it  irrll'*^ 
meet  the  first,  and  nmr  lx*  tietl  so  as  to  fasten  the  dn*sR  on  the  ehild'W 
liody  omninentai]v  as  well  as  s*»curely.  Two  adflitional  tapes  atswe 
the  shmilders  would  oidv  \n'  required.’  * 

it  is  scarrely  imces.sarv  now  to  insist  upo?i  the  necessity*  of 
thtirou^b  washino  with  warm  water,  and  of  as  (horonoh  dryintr. 
Since  the  latter  p.irt  of  the  preliminary  to  dressini;  has  heen 
more  duly  altcuided  to,  excoriations  and  ulcers  alumt  the  fold¬ 
ings  of  the  skin,  have  become  much  less  frerpient,  and  ahsnrhenf 
powders  much  less  in  retpiest.  Ihit  even  on  this  ])articttlar,* 
writers  are  apt  to  mislead,  ami  create  uneasiness  in  the  rnind^^ 
of  conscientious  ami  affectionate  parents,  hy  asstiminix  that  the«e 
excoriations  nvrrr  can  take  plaee,  unless  occasionc'd  hy  care¬ 
lessness,  and  want  of  proj)<*rly  dryinix  the  surface  after  washinij. 
We  happen  to  know  one  mother  in  particular,  who  has  super¬ 
intended  in  the  most  careful  luatmer  the  rearing  of  a  'ery  iar^e 
ftinily  4>f  children,  and  among  whom  only  one  was  .aftected  in 
the  way  now  allude»l  to  ;  most  palpably,  not  from  mismanatye- 
inent,  but  from  constitutional  peculiarity.  \N  c  must,  however, 
hasten  on  to  another  }Kn  t  of  onr  subject. 

T  he  proc<‘ss  of  teething  C4>nstitiUes  the  most  trying  ordeal 
which  a  cliiitl  has  to  pass  throtigh.  Indeed,  almost  all  disorders, 
espeeially  those  aflbeting  the  head,  and  becoming  in  the  event 
water  in  the  brain,  are  traceable  to  dentition  as  their  exciting 
cause ;  exciting  cause,  we  say,  because  the  disposition  to  the 
<lisorder  is  often  (‘ugenderetl  by  mismanagement  of  the  stomach 
.ind  howels;  ami  then,  this  powerftd  excitant  falling  upon  an 
infant’s  frame,  tints  predisposed  to  derangen-umt,  head  atfection, 
in  all  its  frightful  malignity  and  dire  circumstances,  presents 
itself. 

.We  wish  our  limits  would  ]terTnit  the  extraction  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  ami  intelligihle  account  given  hy  Mr.  1  laden,  of  the 

•  With  the  dross  of  voting  ]>ersous  after  the  ]ierioil  of  infancy  is 
over,  uc  have  at  prt'st'nt  no  comvm.  Wc  cannot,  however,  re's!*!  the 
occiiKion  of  stating,  th.at  within  the  last  few  days,  we  have  happened  to 
S4*e  M^ntc  staiys,  made  expressly  for  gniwang  girls,  which  were  so  con¬ 
trived,  hy  the  intOHluction  of  ela'^tic  materials  into  their  several  fmrts, 
as  that  a  due  anti  general  pressure  should  take  the  place  of  an  undue 
;il»d  jiartial  one.  ll»e  contriver  and  maker  of  these  stavi  ia  Mr». 
Huntley,  near  the  comer  of  Browmlim*  Street,  in  iloibum  ;  and  the 
writer  t»f  the  prt'v*ut  article  hesitates  not  to  avow,  that  he  wma  m> 
pleased  with  Mrs.  11. contrivance,  that  he  told  her,  he  would  lose  uo 
o|^'rtuiiity  of  doing  all  in  hi.s  ]iower  t4»  sumnum  ]iublic  attention  to 
iu  nwrits.  Xothing  injures  girls  more  than  pn*ssur«‘  by  the  drcaa.  by 
the  stays  nuux  particularly,  on  parts  which  ouglit  to  lie  jiermhuxl  ti# 
eTpan«l  and  develop  themselves  nilly  and  witlunit  obatrtictioii. 
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rationale  of  tct'thing, — of  the  mode  in  ^vhich  belli  sets  arp 
tomied,  and  progressively  apjKar,  and  of  the  principles  upon 
which  is  etlected  tlic  siiuplanting  of  the  one  by  the  protrusion  or 
growth  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  milk 
toetli,  or  first  set,  an'  generally  twenty  in  number,  while  the 
adult  set  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two.  There  is 
some  irregularity  in  resjiect  of  the  time  and  order  in  which  tlio 
teeth  first  appear  ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  what  are  calletl 
the  incisures  make  their  appearance  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
of  tile  lower  jaw ;  then  shortly  follow  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  upper  gum.  The  next  set  commonly  consist  of  the  four  re¬ 
maining  incisores,  or  cutting  teeth;  and  these' teeth  generally 
appear  before  the  child  is  a  year  old.  Then  coinc  the  four 
tiH!th  which  are  called  the  first  grinders,  thus  making  twelve. 
A  little  interval  now  usually  occurs ;  after  which  the  four  eye 
teeth  come  out,  which. are  succeeded  by  the  four  remaining 
griuilers  ;  and  thus  dentition  is  completed  usually  at  almost  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  year. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  carry  our  remarks  on  the  present 
occasion  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  we  may  be  considcreil 
as  deviating  from  that  design,  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Newnham ;  but  we  embrace  any  opportunity  wc  can  with  pro¬ 
priety,  of  urging  attention  to  the  advice  it  gives ;  aware,  as  we 
are,  of  the  irremediable  deformities  which  happen  to  the  mouth, 
by  parental  neglect  of  applying  to  well-infonned  and  dexterous 
dentists,  when  the  second  set  of  teeth  are  about  to  be  completed. 

*  Tho  teui]>omry  set  uf  teeth  coinniotily  begin  to  be  shed  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  pernuinent  ones, 
which  occupv  the  situations  of  the  funner.  This  change  is  generally 
accumpli.sheii  without  any  constitutional  distress.  It  often  nap|HmM, 
that,  on  the  lirst  teeth  l>eing  pushed  off,  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  their  successors  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  great  deformities  at  this 
period,  the  mouth  should  be  friMjueutly  insjK'cted  by  a  professional 
dentist  ;  esjH*cially  where  there  are  threatened  irregularities  of  growth, 
— where  tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  space,  or  W’herc  the  teeth  press  too 
much  ujwn  each  other.* 

We  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  go  deep  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ‘  evils  of  teething,’  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Indeed,  although  much  and  dire  mischief  but  too  frccjucntly 
arises  from  mismanagement  at  this  critical  period  of  infancy, 
the  principles  of  preventing  these  are  sufficiently  plain  and 
simple.  The  stomacli  must  not  have  too  much  given  it  to  do 
in  tiic  way  of  digestion  ;  the  best  and  purest  air  must  be  chosen 
for  the  child,  and  it  should  be  constantly  exposed  to  it;  the  head 
should,  for  the  most  part,  be  cool  ratlicr  than  otherwise,  and 
the  bowels  he  kept  in  a  regular  state.  When  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation,  the  addition  of  a  little  manna  to  the  child’s 
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f<»od  U  very  ]»ro|>erIy  recommended  by  Mr.  Newnham,  or  a 
'iinall  tea-s|M)c)n  lull  ot*  ca«tt)r  oil,  ora  few  grains  of 
ma«nicsia 

Veitber  eonstifiation,  however,  nor  the  reverse  state  duHng^ 
(lentition,  should  lo?ig  be  with^  especially  if  there  fie' 

drowsiness,  or  irritation  and  tretfidncss ;  for  the  tendency  to 
formidable  disorder  of  the  head,  csjHTially  In  infants  of  a  scro- 
phnlona  constitution,  (and  it  is  i<lle  to  attempt  doing  away  with 
the  notion  of  this  constitution,  althotigh  our  Authors,  especially 
one  of  them,  in  the  j)leniUide  of  his  modern  enthusiasm,  steem 
inclined  that  way,)  is  now  of  the  most  fearful  kind  ;  and  it  is 
oidy  profe'ssional  guardians  against  danger  who  ran  noxr  he' 
trnst(‘d  to  coinhat  this  tendency,  l^irents,  iVowever,  ought*  to 
hi*  made  familiar  witli  the  first  showings  of  deviation’  from 
health;  and  uiulcr  this  impression  it  is,  we  stretch  a  point;  to 
mtrodiice  th(‘  following  extniel  from  Mr.  Iladen. 

'  It  hHoiiUI  U*  n'jH'Utod,  that  chiltlrnt  nrver  tnnl'c  cotnplainlx,  nor 
vAcw*  WjifN.r  of  diwnlcr,  unlrsx  thcff  ore  tired,  or  Awagri/.  or  actuoHif  iff; 
ami  Uiereforo.  as  they  arc.  when  m  health,  never  tirm,  rrrept  oti  the 
appriHK'ii  of  their  hours  of  rest,  nor  so  hnngft  as  to  hi*  m>^,  except  nt 
iiuilar  MtttU'd  tiinos,  it  may  Ik*  omiidently  antiripnted,  that  diverse  is 
not  far  distant,  when  oven  th«»  slighf«*st  symptoms  of  diwder  appear. 
A  very  licalthy  little  girl,  some  weeks  ago,  while  cwttinc  her  teeth, 
iM'eaine  a  little  criws  ;uul  tiresnme ;  slie  would  on  no  nceount  leeve  her. 
nurs<»,  nor  eoidd  the  nurse  anuiHO  her  in  the  usual  w*fiy  ;  and  she  ap« 
lnxiri'd  in  oUier  resjs»cts  dull  and  disordered.  Her  friends  d(*ciiied  tluit- 
it  was  nothing,  or  that  the  child  only  fretted  after  her  little  sister,  who 
n  \d  left  her  hut  few  days  Is'fore.  But  they  were  told,  it  was  useless 
to  detvin*  themselves,  and  that  her  crossness  was  a  disorder  which 
would  terminate  in  dlse.vsi',  unless  it  -<0^x0  dissirmted  ;  for  that  the 
1  hild’s  tongue  w;is  white,  .and  her  irritahility  conl^  not  have  been  pm- 
ilucixl  hv  tliC  dejuirtnre  of  her  sister,  as  she  had  been  in  crood  spirits 
t'»>r  the  tew  days  whieh  immi*dintelv  fidlowed  that  oimimstance. 

‘  Uut  although  this  \  iew  of  the  suhieet  seemed  to  l>e  the  rom*ct  one, 
jt  4  04*  not  nm>'*arv  to  use  violent  means  for  the  relief  of  such  a  com¬ 
plaint.  'riae  child  had  been  partially  wi»nned  ;  and  incrrtare  it  was* 
•  ody  recommcnaled  that  all  shoulil  ls»  interdicted,  eiLcept  her  nurse’s 
milk,  and  that  the  child  should  lie  kept  quiet,  anti  in  a  mild  tempe- 
r.ittire.  In  a  few  days  more,  the  srmptoms  of  ill  health  vanished,  aiui 
the  jmtient  n'g;iined  her  spirits,  although  her  sister  did  uoi  return. 

•  rhe  following  formula  iriven  by  Mr.  N.,  U  a  u.sefui  one  xor  eurreil- 
iug  im'gtilaritic'i  in  the  stomach  and  Ixiwels  ;  a  ti*a-s|Kiou2ui  of  whIcUt 
may  be  had  rromrse  to  i»cc:isionally  with  advantage. 

Hhulwrb. 

Magn’^sia  (calcined),  of  **iicb  twenty  grains. 

J.Aiudar;nm.  six  dn»ps. 

Syrup  ef  Po5»pv,  one  dram  (rtnidb 
reT>T-»cru^*rt.  o^-  Dill  ^^’aVr,  two  duid  ounceK. 
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‘  Thus  it  is  tlmt  own  the  slightest  symptem  should  Ik*  sttondod  to ; 
;uul  it  any  Ik*  uiewtioneil,  that  one  of  the  ctmunonest  of  these  ap]Mi- 
rently  trivial  signs  of  incipient  disease  is,  for  a  child,  to  lean  his  ncad 
for  a  moment  on  his  nu>ther*s  knee,  or  to  ci»ase  suddenlv>  and  for  an 
t*q\nilly  sliort  time,  his  ai'custoineil  (Hxupations.  IikKmhI,  this  sTtnp- 
tom  is  ch»M'ly  eoniu'cted  with  dist^rder  in  the  brain ;  as,  probably,  so 
momrntar)*,  and  therefore  slight  affection  of  any  other  part  except  tlie 
brain,  would  not  pHnliuv  so  di*cidi*<l  an  etfi*ct  on  the  child's  sensatioiu 
as  to  pnMluce  the  symptoms  in  question.' 

Tlic  only  feeling  which  checks  oiir  rcncliness  to  enforce  the 
neoessUy  of  this  constant  watchfulness,  is  that  of  apprehension, 
lest  we  inspire  an  overweening  anil  too  anxious  solicitude  on  the 
piut  of  parents,  ihit,  as  an  antidote  to  this,  it  sliouid  he  re¬ 
collected,  that  preventive  lueasures  are  of  a  simple  and  obvious 
kind.  Low  diet,  purgatives,  rest,  and  probably  the  warm  bath, 
form  the  chief  p.irts  of  the  necessary  treatment ;  and  by  the 
c.ireful  adoption  of  such  remedies,  joined  to  a  free  and  effeetual 
lancing  of  the  gums,  if  necessary,  disorders  like  these  will  in 
general  ternunate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 

Tpon  tlie  subject  of  the  physical  education  of  children,  Mr. 
Newnhanf s  volume  (certainly  too  wordy  and  therefore  too  bulky) 
is  extended  thmugh  several  more  ehaplers.  Uut,  as  above  inti¬ 
mated,  our  Author  frequently  forestalls  moral  considerations  un- 
ilcr  the  professedly  physical  department  of  his  discussion.  In- 
dwd,  those  several  questions  of  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
and  physical  culture,  often  so  blend  in  one  with  another,  that 
their  separation  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable.  Hut  as  we  have 
expressed  our  intention  to  take  up  the  subject  of  education  in 
a  large  and  comprehensive  hearing,  and  then  to  resume  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Xewnhanfs  work,  wc  for  tlie  present  dismiss  it  witli 
respectful  sentiments  towards  its  amiable  Author.  Mr.  Haden's 
work,  we  have  already  said,  is  posthumous.  Its  ingenious  Edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Thomas  Alcock,  luis  added  three  additional  chapters : 

‘  Oil  Weaning.’  ‘  On  tlie  moile  of  bringing  up  infants  by  band. 

‘  On  the  management  of  cliildrcn  from  tlie  |H;riod  of  teething, 

*  to  the  commencement  of  school  education  ;*  niid  lastly,  ‘  On 

*  preparatory  schools  and  management  required  to  promote 
‘  health.’ 

A  very  brief  notice  of  these  brief  chapters  must  terminate 
the  present  article. 

A  frequent  consequence  of  too  early  weaning,  (that  is,  *  bc- 
‘  fore  the  front  teeth  have  pierced  the  gums,’)  is  an  cmuciution 
and  attendant  fever.  The  most  eftectual  remedy  of  these  states, 
Mr.  Alcock  says,  ‘is  to  restore  the  nutriment  of  tlie  breast  milk 

*  lor  a  time  ;  and  w  hcti  the  food  is  thus  adapted  to  the  digestive 

*  organs  of  the  infant,  the  mildest  laxatives  will  carry  off  any 
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*  oilondin^  matter.*  In  lieu  of  the  breast  milk,  when  that  can¬ 
not  be  procured,  then  arrow-root,  or  ^ruel,  willi  a  very  smail 
])ro|)ortion  of  milk,  has  been  found  to  agree  very  'veil,  w'lieii 
thick  food  too  freely  administered  has  seemed  to  keep  iip  the  ir¬ 
ritation,  wliatever  medicines  might  be  given  to  counteract  iL  In 
some  instances,  becf-te:i,  or  broth  freed  from  the  oily  part,  may 
be  substituted. 

When  remarking  on  the  mode  of  bringing  up  children  by 
liand,  Mr.  Alcock  takes  occasion  to  enforce  the  superiority  of 
wet-nursing  over  dry-nursing,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages 
that  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  the  hniner  when  a 
foster-mother  is  provided.  Mr.  Newnham,  we  have  already 
said,  has  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion;  and  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count,  Mr.  Alcock  more  particularly  insists  on  what  he  consi¬ 
ders  the  truth  of  the  case,  lie  strengthens  his  own  opinion  l)y 
a  quotation  from  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Literary  (lazette, 
and  likewise  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Merriman,  who,  in  his 
cMlition  of  Dr.  Lnderwood’s  treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  ex¬ 
presses  his  conviction,  ‘  that  an  attempt  to  bring  up  children  by 
‘  hand,  ])roves  fatal  in  f,ondon  to  at  least  seven  out  of  eight  of 
‘  these  miserable  suflerers’ ;  and  this  happens,  he  says,  ‘  whether 
‘  the  child  has  never  taken  the  breast  at  all,  or,  having  suckled 
‘  for  three  or  four  weeks,  is  then  weaned.’  When  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  made,  (and  in  reference  to  its  expediency,  we  hold  a 
midway  o))inion  between  Mr.  Newnham  and  his  opponents,)  the 
suckling  bottle,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  for  this  ‘  only  admits  of  a  gradual  delivery  of  the  nutri- 

*  inenl,  and  that  not  without  a  similar  exertion  on  the  part  of 
‘  the  infant  to  that  re(|iiired  in  taking  the  breast’;  so  that  saliva 
iHX’omes  mixed  with  the  food,  to  assist  in  its  digestion ;  and  the 
I'ramwin^  system  of  some  nurses  is  necessarily  in  some  measure 
obviattnl.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  we  arc  told 
by  our  I’.dilor,  that,  ‘  in  weakly  children,  food  prepared  from 

*  lean  meat,  such  as  beef-tea,  thin  broth,  and  the  like,  often 

*  agret's,  w  hen  preparations  from  vegetables  have  been  found  to 

*  disagree.  (Generally,  bowever,  milk-wbey  (prepared  by  ren- 
‘  net>,  or  cow’s  milk  largely  diluted  with  barley-water  or  thin 
‘  gruel,  previously  strained,  and  slightly  sweetened,  has  been 
‘  found  to  answer  tolerably  in  the  early  months.  Some  chil- 
‘  dren  have  thriven  well  when  fed  only  with  milk  and  water 

*  tliiriiig  the  early  months  ;  whilst,  in  the  more  advanced  months, 

‘  an  increase  of  the  consistence  of  the  fooil,  by  the  addition  of 
‘  arrow-root,  l)aked  flour,  or  biscuit-powder,  bas  been  made 
‘  without  inconvenience  to  tbc  infant.’  We  are  always  glad  to 
timl  respectable  writers  intimate,  that  one  thing  is  good  for  one 
child,  and  unolher  for  another,  according  to  circiunstanccs  and 
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i«!(f>^ri^noe;  for,  uc  have  more  than  once*  had  oceaitoti  to 
hint  io  the  course  of  these  pafi^s,  regulations  and  principles  ore 
opt  to  Ir‘  })ropounded  by  fur  too  much  in  the  ahstruct.  •  r*  joiq 
«  'I'he  reasons  tiuit  have  already  been  given  for  declining! to 
follow  Mr,  Newnbam,  must  be  our  apology  for  omitting  further 
notice*  of  Mr.  Alcock’s  two  concluding  chapters.  .To  these, 
with  other  hooks  and  essays,  wq  may  probably  again  have  to 
refer,  when  ICdiication,  Piiysical,  Intellectual,  and  Rehutfous, 
shall  become  the  topic  of  our  iii<|uiry  ami  aniinadvoision*  >> mi 

’  •  j.w  1  V// 

■  >>■■0'**  »  ' — — - — - ■ 

I 

’  .  >  i  . 

Art,  VIII.  1.  (H)iti'rvatloHx  on  the  Members  of  the  (fluirehi^'  Home 
{living  SccurUy  to  a  Protestant  State.  By  W.  \'cvcrs.  8vu.  pp. 
:\2.  Leeds,  um. 

2.  The  Securities  considered,  dvo.  pp.  24.  Luiidon.  Duucan. 

*1?K()]M  among  the  swarm  of  ephemeral  j)am]>hlpts  wich  hti* 
around  us,  we  have  selected  these  two,  as  having  peculiar, 
tliough  somewliat  ditterent  claims  upon  our  attention.  In  the 
lirst,  altiunigh  our  journal  is  not  referred  to  by  name,  we  find 
the  language  of  an  Kclectic  Kevie\ver  cited  with  high  approba¬ 
tion,  but  for  a  purpose  to  which  the  ‘justly  celebrated  *  Writer 
would  deprecate  its  being  applied.  We  do  not  accuse  Ml*. 
V  overs  of  any  unfairness  in  his  citation,  hut  simply  of  a  want  of 
discrimination.  We  can  assure  him,  that  we  adhere  to  the  per¬ 
suasion,  that  ‘  Popery  is,  wliat  it  always  was,  a  detestable 'system 
‘  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  imposture,  fabricated  by  the  father 
‘  of  lies,*  and  that  we  deplore  the  symptoms  which  have  in  some 
quarters  manifested  tlieinselves,  of  ‘  a  prevailing  disposition  t6 

*  contemplate  the. doctrines  of  IMpery  with  less  disgust,  and  to 

*  witness  their  progress  with  less  alarm.*  And  for  this  very 
reason,  we  hail  the  prospect  of  the  intended  measures,  which 
will,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  powerfully  contribute  to  rouse  tifl 
true  Protestants  from  their  criminal  lethargy.  If,  as  we  bav6 
already  said,  it  do* not  mend  the  Papists,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  Protestants,  and  that  in  more  ways  than  one.  l*he  pre¬ 
valence  of  Popery  in  Ireland  has  been  occasionetl  by  the  Indo¬ 
lent  repose  of  the  Protestant  Church  upon  false  securities. 
Shut  up  w-ithin  the  fortress  of  penal  restrictions,  the  lazy  garri¬ 
son  have,  been  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  who 
has  now  made  almost  all  the  open  country  his  own.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  of  Ireland  stands  deserted  by  the  population ; 
like  some  antique  bridge  over  a  channel  forsaken  by  its  waters. 
^\nd We  know,  that  when  rivers  change  their  course,  k  is  from 
some  obstruction,  which  generally  owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  its 
force,  to  inattention  and  neglect. 
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But  this  u  not  all.  Not  only  has  Fo|>rry  incvoiiseil  in  Irc- 
lantl,  through  Protestant  sii]nncness,  but  in  Knglaiul  alw»s 
there  has  been  discovered  a  much  greater  anxiety  al)out  I’ro- 
testant  securities,  tlnin  almut  l^rotestant  principles ;  and  the  po¬ 
litical  question  has  !>•  .‘n  sntlered,  on  both  sides,  to  eclipse  ihe 
rclisfious  one.  i.et  Spain  or  Portugal  he  spoken  of,  and  the 
true  character  of  Popery  there  is  immediately  recognisetl.  But, 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  Popery,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
the  otVspring  of  error,  ignorance,  and  imposttire,  which  is  to  he 
dcstroyeil  hy  truth,  kiiowletige,  and  liberty,  is  Sian‘<l  upon  wiiJi 
pusillanimous  alarm  as  a  sort  of  Dragon  of  W'antley,  whieli 
threatens  to  ‘swallow  the  mayor  asleep  in  his  chair,  anil  pick  its 

*  teeth  with  the  mace.’  Dr  else,  those  who  believe  that  it  may  he 
rendered  politically  inolfcnsive,  fancy  that  it  has  altiTcd  its  essen¬ 
tial  character,  because  it  has  changed  its  attitude;  and  its  moral 
oiliousncss  is  estimated  by  its  ])olitical  harinicrssness.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  s]>read  of  I’opery  is  de]dored,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  baleful  intluence  on  the  moral  and  eternal  interests 
of  its  votaries  and  victims;  hut  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  case  has  been  reversed,  and  the  spread  of  Popery  has 
been  viewed  with  concern  and  dismay,  only  on  account  of  its 
possible  hearing  on  the  temporal  interests  of  those  who  have 
escap'd  from  its  spiritual  thraldom.  The  consequence  of  this 
false  view  of  the  subject  has  been,  to  render  the  clergy  crimi¬ 
nally  supine,  and  the  hulk  of  the  people  exceedingly  careless,  as 
to  the  only  legitimate  and  effectual  methods  of  combating  and 
counteracting  the  growing  mischief,  ^^'here  Popery  is  endemic, 
it  shews  the  existence  of  a  neglected  soil  and  a  tainted  atmo¬ 
sphere,  whicli  arc  necessary  to  the  generation  of  the  plague; 
and  all  the  quarantine  regulations  that  can  he  had  recourse  to 
will  Ih'  inadequate  and  unsafe.  The  only  remedy  is,  draining 
and  cultivation. 

'I'he  Author  of  the  second  pamphlet  candidly  avows  lumself 
to  he  of  the  mimlrer  of  those 

*  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have,  in  their  several  spheres,  un¬ 
ceasingly  laUmretl,  hy  tongue  and  pen,  hut  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Pn>- 
testant  mind  t«)  the  hriKul  wiikefulness  and  anxious  discernment  which 
it  has  at  last  suddenly  disidayed, — who  thcms«*lves  existed  thirty  yi*ars 
ago  in  that  siime  wakeful  and  feverish  anxiety, — and  who  from  that 
p«»n«Kl  have  jealously  observed  and  wutched  a  Homan  Catholic  genera¬ 
tion  growing  up  from  the  cnidle  into  manhood,  without  any  exj)ericnce 
or  knowledge  of  etTtH:tual  Protestant  n'sistance.  Those  jHTsons,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  human  nature,  have  iH'comc  gradually  habituated 
and  inured  to  the  diminishing  prospect  of  hopt*  which  they  hare  seen 
continually  l)efore  them,  and  are  therefore  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  the  result  in  which  they  were  s^msiblc  that  I'onstant  enterprise  on 
the  one  part,  and  constant  indifference  on  the  other,  might,  and  pro- 
l»ably  must,  at  length  issue.’  pp.  1,  2. 
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Siioh  nit  tndiviiinni  must  ho  supjHtsoil  to  hrin^  an  impartial 
anil  unhinRscil  jiulgomont  to  the  considenition  of  llie  intended 
;  and  the  result  of  such  consideration,  is  the  conviction, 
that  they  will  tend  to  <;ood,  and  not  to  evil;  that  they  include  or 
admit  of  all  the  requisite  securities ;  and  that,  instead  of  boin^ 
justly  attributable  to  intimidation, — ‘  an  unconsciousness  of 
‘  strength  and  an  unmanly  timidity,  are  the  cause  of  the  present 
‘  hysterical  alarm.’  ‘  We  /tavc  the  ascendaney,*  he  remarks, 
‘  let  us  kerp  it :  it  is  both  a  sacred  and  a  secular  trust*  Lot 
‘  ns  maintain  and  preserve  it  with  .unsleeping  vigilance,  unyield- 
‘  ing  dv‘(ermination,  and  unimpeachable  lidelity.*  The  question 
n'lates  to  the  host  means  of  maintaining  that  ascendancy,  which 
has  not  been  gained,  and  which  cannot  he  secured,  by  {K^nal 
(‘nactinents. 

'This  Writer  contends,  that  the  proposed  hill  for  discontinuing 
theci\il  ilisahilities  alVecling  the  Uoinnn  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
realm,  *  is  plainly  and  incontrovertihiy,  in  principle,  virtue,  and 
‘  edect,  a  statute  declaratory  and  coniirinative  of  all  tlie  several 
‘  previous  enactments,  which  render  our  ecclesiastical  cstahlish- 
‘  nu  nt  fundamentally  Protestant ;  re^assvriing  and  re-enacling 
‘  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  Church' 

r.  J 

‘  As  tlie  ascemlaat  party  originates  tlic  inciisure,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
eoneedes  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  shall  not  impair  its  own  ascendancy* 

‘  It  a  time  should  ever  arrive,"  said  Sir  William  Plackstonc,  aliout 
the  year  1 “  and  lu  rhaps  it  is  not  venf  distant,  when  all  fears 
of  a  Pretender  shall  have  vanished,  and  tlie  jMiwer  and  intluenee 
of  tlio  Pope  shall  have  liecome  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  despicable,  not 
only  in  Kngland,  hut  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  w'onid  probably 
not  then  be  amiss  t«>  revior  and  soften  these  rigorous  edicts  ;  at  least, 
till  the  civii  principles  of  the  Homan  Catholics  called  again  upon  the 
Legislature  to  resume  them** 

‘  W’ithin  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  that  promulgated  opinion  of 
the  l«inied  judge,  those  edicts  wen*  reviewed  and  Roftcmnl  by  Parliu* 
ment,  first  by  the  statute  of  the  IHth  (t(m).  III.  cap.  (50 ;  and  thirteen 
years  after,  by  that  of  the  31st  (ico.  III.  cap.  32. 

‘  Aliout  forty  years  from  that  last  peri<Kl,  namely,  in  the  present 
year,  the  tenth  of  the  King,  II is  Majesty,  from  the  throne,  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Parliament  a  further  review  of  the  same  edict,  and  the 
present  bill  is  the  consequence  of  that  royal  recommendation. 

‘  It  will,  jierhaps,  be  inquired, —  Has  the  time  for  reviewnl,  described 
liy  Sir  W.  Illackstonc,  yet  arrived  ?  Is  his  condition  fulfilled,  namely, 
that  all  fears  of  a  Pretender  shall  have  vanished,  and  that  the  tiowerof 
tile  Pope  shall  have  liecome  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  despicable  ?  To 
this  question  I  reply, — that  successive  Parliaments  have  manifestly 
deemed  the  time  of  revicwal  to  have  arrived  ;  and  that  all  our  ancient 
fears  of  a  Pretender  have  vanished.  It  is  difhcult  to  ascertain  thepre- 
ciiiC.  idea  which  the  learneil  judge  annexed  to  his  last  two  qualifications, 
ridiculous  and  dc;picalile ;  but,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  Is  feeble, 
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very  nav,  null  ;iji  .i  jMilitical  jHAver  in  Kiirope,  U  maiiifeHt  U>  all 

who  trace  the  ]K>litical  hii^tory  of  the  Homan  Set*  throu^^hout  the  a^ea 
of  its  (Inratuui  down  t4)  the  presiMit  time.  There  is  ii(»  ^reat  Homan 
Culliolie  btaic  in  whose  diplomatic  C4HinciU  the  C’oiirt  4»f  Homo  leeU 
that  it  ln»lds  aJ»y  iiitluentH*,  or  that  would  sutfer  its  interference  to  Ik* 
exercised  fi»r  infiueucin;'  the  relations  of  that  state  with  other  states  ;  no 
Homan  (’atholic  suver»‘i^n  that  wotild  wage  war,  or  interrupt  the  rela- 
titias  of  ]>eace,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  any  view  <»f  ami>ition  4»r  intri¬ 
gue  which  it  might  entertain.  In  fact,  what  is  vulgarly  and /j/iwJ 
fade  ascribed  in  the  pres^mt  age  t4>  the  P4»p4*,  ought  pn»perly  to 
ascriln'd  to  Homan  ('atholic  factions,  acting  without  reference  t*) 
Home.  Of  this  we  have  ha<l  re])eat4*d  evidenci*  in  the  Homan  (’atholic 
factimi  in  Ireland:  when  former  statesmen  were  ])lanniug  a  stipendiary 
system  for  the  Homish  clergv,  that  faction  declared,  that  if  tlie  Ho|)e 
coiiM'iited  t(4  it,  nnu/d  mU. 

*  'I'he  |Hiwer  of  the  Hajiacy  cannot  arrive  much  nearer  the  ridiculous 
and  dcspicuhle,  than  when  such  a  declaration  is  made  and  reiterated 
l)y  its  nominal  spiritual  subjects.  There  is  more  probability  of 
the  name  of  the  Poj)e  being  a  t<M»l  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Homish 
factiim,  than  of  that  facti4»n  lM*ing  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  their  own  wills,  not  that  of  the  Pope,  which  they  strive 
to  i*stablish.  It  is  the  same  in  Spain  and  Portugid,  as  we  have  re¬ 
cently  seen,  by  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of  those  kingdoms  t4» 
break  off  intercourse  with  the  Pojh*,  if  he  docs  not  c<mform  to  their 
views.  The  Inquisitorial  or  Dominican  faction  is  the  great  disturber 
in  Spain,  as  the  Irish  Homish  faction  has  Ix^en  in  Ireland.  We  know 
how  haig  the  ocean  remains  turbulent  after  tbe  gale  has  lost  its  force, 
and  so  the  fact  stands  within  the  pale  of  the  Hiimish  communion.* 

When  we  assort  that  Popery,  as  a  system,  still  is,  what  it  al¬ 
ways  was,  can  it  he  mistaken  for  the  absurd  position,  that  its 
power  and  relative  position  have  undergone  no  ehange  ? 
Where  are  these  the  same  ?  Not  in  France;  not  in  Italy  itself ; 
not  in  (termany;  not  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  Wherever  it  has 
maintained  entire  its  jiolitical  ascendancy,  this  has  l)een  attended 
with  a  rapid  decay  of  the  body  ]>olitic ;  and  it  has  declined, 
therctore,  as  the  result  of  tlio  exhaustion  and  weakness  it  has 
indncctl.  .\nstria,  tim  remnafit  and  re])resentative  of  that  many¬ 
headed  empire  w  hich  Naptdeon  dissolved,  and  w  hich  is  political 
feehleni'ss  itself,  when  compared  to  that  once  mighty  federal 
htxiy  of  wi\ich  it  was  the  head, — is,  we  believe,  ilie  only  state 
in  w  hich  Popery  cannot  l>e  s;\id  either  to  have  declined  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  j'.opnlation,  or  to  have  declined  with  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  llie  country.  Ireland  is  the  exception;  for  there  it 
has  not  had  tlie  asc(*n<iancy. 

Dnl  how  does  the  liill  j>rovidc  for  tlic  security  and  perma- 
nencyofthe  Protestant  ascendancy  thus  re-asserted  and  re-en- 
artc'tl  ?  '^Po  this,  the  Writer  before  us  ofl'ers  tbe  follow  ing  very 
satisfactory  reply. 

*  In  the  fir>t  pl.acs’,  then,  the  hill  rri*ates  a  Ir^slativr  distinction  be- 
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twofii  th^  Homtin  Catholic  lailif  aiul  clrr^  ;  rctrudin*;  the  latter  from 
the  mmsiclenithm  of  Parliament,  whilst  it  invites  the  fi>rmer  to  a  civil 
Mfirrm.  Anti  whereas,  in  all  former  schemes  proiected  by  thoae  who 
have  advtH-.UtHl  the  discontinuance  of  civil  disabilities,  it  was  deemed 
neeess;irv  and  inevitable,  with  a  view  to  effect  that  object,  tt»  create 
some  new  and  unknt>wn  relations  betwtvii  that  clerjjy  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  crown  of  Knjjland,  by  veto  and  stipend^ — the  framers  of  the 
pri'sent  bill,  witb  irre:\ter  sairacity  and  a  ItnipT-sijjhttMl  policy,  have 
rejectisl  all  contemplation  of  such  relation  and  approximation  of  the 
Homi.Nh  Church  to  the  civil  state,  and  have  thereby  secured  the  crown 
and  country  aj^inst  the  evils  which  these  must  inevitably  have  en¬ 
tailed  u|nm  them. 

‘  In  the  next  place,  the  bill  virtually  re-enacts  the  art  of  settlement ^ 
by  enactinj:,  that  any  and  every  future  llci^cnt  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  Kind’s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  shall  he  perpetually  Pro- 
festanf.  It  was,  iiuKH‘d,  manifest  to  reastm,  that  the  vice-regal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  Protestant  King  ought,  in  consistency  of  principle,  to  be 
liimself  a  Pr(»testant ;  vet,  no  such  provision  stiKnl  on  the  statute- 
In  the  prestuit  bill,  that  great  principle  is  declared  by  the  Le¬ 
gislature  ;  and  thus  the  Parliament  of  1P21)  returns  a  formal  and  con- 
c«»nlant  response  to  the  Parliament  in  KUtth 

‘  In  the  third  place  the  hill  enacts,  that  the  (ireat  Seal  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  custody  of  which  renders  the  holder  “  an  officer  of  the 
gri*atest  jmwer  of  any  mnv  subsisting  in  the  kingdom,  and  sup<*rior  in 
p<»int  of  prt'cedency  to  every  temporal  lord  "  *,  shall  for  ever  be  com- 
mitteil  to  the  custody  of  Protestants  only. 

‘  Fourthly,  it  provides  that  no  Roman  Catholic,  whatever  be  the 
(►fhee  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  attain  under  the  bill,  shall  advise 
the  crown  on  any  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  established  Pro¬ 
testant  church,  on  pain  of  being  for  ever  disabled  from  serving  the 
crown. 

‘  Fifthly,  to  mark  more  determinately  and  notoriously,  the  legis¬ 
lative  principlini  of  distinction  lietween  the  Romish  laity  aiul  clergy, 
and  of  absolute  sojniration  lietween  the  Romish  church  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  civil  statCy  all  such  Roman  (Catholic  laics  as  shall,  by  virtue  of 
the  new  act,  be  a])}K>inte<l  to  civil  ofhct*s  of  msigisterial  autfiority,  are 
prohibited,  under  penalties,  from  displaying  the  ensigns  of  those 
offices  in  places  of  Romish  worship,  or  in  any  other  places  of  worship 
than  those  of  the  Established  C’hurch. 

‘  Sixthly,  to  evidence,  by  an  eloquent  legislative  signal,  the  wide 
distance  to  which  the  Legislature  removes  the  Romish  ('hurch  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  realm,  the  bill  provides,  that  the  stiles 
exclusively  pertaining,  by  legislative  endowment,  to  the  Prelates  of 
the  Establishment,  but  which  have  hitherto  lN*eii  unwarrantably  and 
iisurpiiigly  assumed  by  Prelates  of  the  Rtimisli  communion,  shall  bir 
relinquished,  and  that  it  shall  henceforth  be  |K‘nal  to  resume  them. 

*  It  has  been  superficially  thought,  that  this  last  moasiire  is  of  se- 
C(»iular)*  importance, — tliat  it  is  more  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  con- 


*  Biackstone,  voL  iii.  p.  47> 
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oiliiiU* ;  but  let  it  U'  well  reinonilH'red.  ihnt  mutual  courffvum  is'  the 
sinr  tfud  twn  of  the  loeuHiire  ;  that,  in  exchnn^i^  for  tfnwe  niid‘ 
.HMurbwH  titles  assumed  by  the  Hoinish  Prelncy.  we  impart  to  the  laitr 
tlje  true  and  subst;uitinl  ])rivileges  hitherto  contineil  to  lVi»tefctnntM  j 
that,  in  the  siiine  proportion  us  we  relax  in  civil  matter'^,  we  must  re¬ 
strict  in  cccleEiastiixil  ;  ami  that,  as  the  un warrant «'d  asMimption  of 
those  titles  l)f»tr.ivs  anil  prfK'lainis  a  determined  system  of  rinifn/  with 
the  Kstablished  (  hurch,  so,  a  new  measure,  foundi'd  on  the  ])rineiples 
of  re-iissertin^  and  upholdiiiit  the  axcetnUtnnf  of  that  (’hnreh,  must,  by 
the  necessitv  of  consistency,  prohibit  and  altoji^ther  put  down  m^err 
public  demonstnition  and  token  of  such  rtvnlnf  within  the  realm/ 

‘  J^istlv,  the  bill  comes  suddenly  across  the  hitherto  nnwatehed  prrv- 
L'ri'HJiof  the  Hoinish  ('’iiiirch  in  establishing  monastic  conimnnitifKi  with¬ 
in  the  Protestant  kinjidoni,  niisiiio  a  lejrislative  barrier  of  absolute  oH- 
^trnctioii  to  their  continued  duration  and  perpetuation. 

*  What,  then,  are  our  securities? 

‘  1  reply,  that  they  are  twofold. — First,  those  renewed  conspienoii^ 
hind-marks,-  those  x'ver.il  .stroiejr  and  speakinjr  notices  and  wamin«j«i 
of  the  mf;o/, — which  will  henceforth  govern  and  actuate  the  entire 
Protestant  |s»]mlation  of  the  empire;  notices  and  determinations  of 
that  mind,  not  »ml\  t<»  cast  down  and  snhdne  any  spirit  bn'akinff  the 
faith  implieil  in  the  pri'seiit  compact,  but,  moreover  to  rcwwc  the  pri¬ 
vileges  now  granted,  which  such  treachery  would  render  forfeit.  W  e 
know  how  mneh  and  how  important  matter  xwaff  .sign?  can  denote  and 
repn'wiit  ;  and  the  ('hurch  of  Home  will  1m'  snHieientlv  intelligent  and 
subtle  to  read  and  interpret  the  short-hand  writing  that  Parliament  is 
alnuit  to  iiiserils*  on  its  rolls. 

‘  Onr  siHUiritv  consists,  secondly  and  substantially,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  irresistible,  the  jxditieally  omniruyfrnt  power,  which  those  fore- 
uaruifig  characters  proclaim.  For,  Ix'  it  well  rememl>er»Ml.  the  prin- 
eiplcH  which  have  divided  parliaments  and  imhinets  for  the  last  thirty 
ears,  havi*  not  U'cn  those  of  attachment  to  and  hostility  airainst  the 
Protestant  ascendancy, — nor  of  inclination  to,  or  aversion  from,  the 
Hoinish  religion, — but  those  only  of  granting  or  rcfu.sing  to  Homan 
t’atholicsan  equality  of  civil  privih'ges.  W’hen  Parliament  shall  have 
determimMl  this  qui'stion  in  their  favour,  they^vho  have  divided  on  this 
|M»int  will  not  lx*  divided  on  the  point  of  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  and 
the  Homan  C’atholic  laity,  on  entering  U]>on  their  new  immunities, 
will  Ih*  sensible,  that  those  who  aided  them  to  acquire  their  new  pri- 
vilegi's,  having  etftvt«*d  that  part  of  their  undertakinsr  and  redeemed 
their  pledges,  will  theneeforth  fix'L^hemselves  Ixmnd  by  honour,  con¬ 
science,  and  ever)*  binding  principle  of  duty,  t^qually  to  maintain  the 
other  enactments  of  the  hill,  and  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
which  is  to  maintain  the  constituted  ase»*ndsuicv  inviolate. 

*  Hnt  it  is  said, —  If  we  admit  onr  Homan  ('atholic  into  Parliament, 
we  f/xto  facto  sap  the  foiimlation  of  our  glorious  constitution.  How 
so  ?  Ik^ust'  the  Romish  religion  is  of  that  subtle  nature,  that  if  one 
individual  professing  that  religion  crosses  the  threshold  of  Parliament, 
his  tihurch  n*ill  enter  at  his  heels. — will  secretly  dilfuM*  its  jM»wvr.— * 
will  overthrow  the  Kstablishment,— and  n'rest  the  airtnda my  fnnm  mjt. 
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luitml  J  Aiul  by  wboni  is  this  ?  Hy  thr  l’n>tostaiitt  of  Eiig- 

IhuU  UKMiitk'lvi^  !  I  ask  :  Is  it  |M»ssiblo  to  |mmo\inciMi  more  bitter  nnii 
>AroiisLk  X9'(f'»saiirf* — «  more  damiiutory  s<‘lt*itii]HHichim‘nt  of  imtiecility 
uml  im|HUt‘ney,  than  is  utteriMl  by  those  who  pn>p<iuml  this  aUt^gntioii  r 
U  it  iu4  voluntarily  to  invest  one's  own  |x'rsoii  with  the  prt»per  luulgo 
ami  insignia  of  a  pnifi'ssional  bnil,  ami  to  crown  one’s  own  hiMul  with  n 
fool’s  cap?  to  cry  out,  not  in  Irish,  but  in  grainnmticul  English^**  / 
m  UI  f>f  iirvfrttrtL  and  MoUuit^  shall  help  w*-.” 

•  \o  doubt,  if  the  PnUestant  spirit,  now  at  last  roused  from  its 
thirty  years*  slumlicr,  shidl  determine  to  nu])  again,  and  return  into  the 
niu^mscious  lethargy  out  id  which  a  strong  smell  of  tire  has  forct'd  it  to 
start  up  into  ^^nkefulness  ;  if  it  should  go  to  slet'p  again— -again  leaving 
its  canule  burning  tfw  lunur  the  curtains, — all  the  consi'oncnci's  which 
saire  it  at  its  sudden  Wiikiug  must  ensue.  For,  as  its  thirty*  years  of 
somnolency  have  In.'en  the  true  causi»  of  its  actual  prcdiniment,  bv  suf¬ 
fering  the  dreadetl  jHover  to  rijH'ii,  nnreprt'ssed,  to  its  presmit  vigour, 
so  thirty  years  iiiort'  of  simil.ir  indnlgtuKv  must  enable  that  |K»wer  to 
hind  it  in  its  slei'p,  hand  :uid  foot :  hut,  would  it  then  Ik*  the  more  or 
the  less  entitliHl  to  the  costume  and  oroun  that  1  have  just  de- 
scxihtHl  ? 

‘  What,  then  ;  art'  mt  ti»  remain  for  ever  awake? — mav  we  never  re- 
]H)st*  apiin  ? — must  we  henceforth  exist  always  on  the  full  strt»teh  and 
nu  the  alert  ?  What  an  existence  !  In  answer  to  such  interrtigutorieH 
I  ooiild  make  a  few  oKsorvatioiis. 

‘  The  Zi*al  of  Pnitestants,  au'ukened  since  the  .5th  of  Fehniary,  18211, 
loudlv  professes  their  anxiety  for  the  “  pure  religum  **  and  **  glormus 
mnsttfutlon"  which  they  enjoy  as  Protestants  ; — religion  and  cmslitu» 
tion,  C)iir  Protestant  interest  is,  therefore,  twofold — religious  and  se~ 
cular. — Now,  I  am  urged  to  ask,  which  of  the  two  most  |)owcrfulIy 
spurs  their  zeal  at  the  present  conjuncture  ?  Tliey  will,  of  course,  and 
in  all  deei'iiey,  s;iy  the  ./rV-s/,  their  religum.  I  have,  therefore,  no  diHi- 
eultv  in  answering  those  interrogatories ;  hecaiiso  I  liclieve  that  n<it  one 
of  them  will  venture  to  deny,  that  that  <»bjoct  which  they  thus  profras 
to  Ih»  princijial  in  their  affection,  demands,  and  ever  has  demandt'd  from 
them,  that  continual  wakefulness,  watchfulness,  exertion,  and  alacrity, 
which  they  have  shewn  to  Iw  so  irksome  to  them,  and  by  the  remission  of 
which  they  have  so  fearfully  endangeretl  that  **pure  rc/igiofi uhan- 
doning  it  to  the  laizard  to  which  it  luis  Ihh'u  undeniably  exposi'd  for  thirty 
ymirs.  Indeed,  t«»  keep  them  henceforth  and  for  ever  in  that  sidutary 
state  of  sleeplessness  and  vigilance,  seems  to  Ik*  a  high  puriiosc  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  that  religion,  in  ]K*rinitting  the  trial  of  fidelity  which  his  drowsy 
Church  is  now  destined  to  undergo.  Many  persons  apiK^ar  to  have 
expi*cted,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  securities  were  to  lie  something 
on  the  principle  of  watch  and  ward  ;  that  the  hill  was  to  lie  a  sort  of 
si'ctmd  statute  of  U'imdtester,  providing  day  and  night  guards  for  the 
security  of  Church  and  State ;  whilst  we,  the  good  Protestants  of 
England,  lay  down  iigaiii  to  our  repose.  Rut,  no!  that  is  not  the  case  ; 
we  must  he  our  own  watchmen, — we  ourseJvcs  must  keep  watch  and 
ward.  New,  provident,  and  sufficient  warnings  arc  now  put  furwurd 
and  posted ;  out  wc  must,  nevertheless,  be  pre|)areil,  ready,  imd 
united,  should  those  warnings  he  slighted  or  assiuled.  On  the  jH'r|H*- 
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tuily  of  mir  jm*sejit  \vakefuliie:*s,  or  our  relapse  into  our  former  slum¬ 
ber,  iWpeiui  absolutely  the  j)erjH*tmilion  or  extinction  of  our  "  pure 
relifiiun  ”  ;  or,  more  proj)erly,  of  the  Estahlishiiieiit  provided  for  iu 
|H‘|M‘tuatiou  anion^^t  us. 

‘  Hut,  in  enlerin*:,  as  the  a>eendant  party,  into  our  new  compact  of 
mutual  coiuvNsiiU),  let  us  not  debust*  our  pri*ct*dency  l»y  evincing  or 
udiuitting  witliin  ourst*lves  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  individuals  whom  we 
invite  to  uiiiiui.  If  we  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Protestant,  we  claim 
to  be  Christians  after  the  priniitiee  model :  in  that  (piality,  and  with 
its  genuiiu*  -pirit,  let  us  enter  the  couii»act,  otlierwise  we  shall  disgrace 
tlie  cluracter  of  which  we  make  our  Uuist.  W  hatever  Ik*  the  measure 
of  our  feelings  towards  the  system  of  the  Homish  religion,  we  cannot, 
without  the  iiu»st  narrow  and  di*sj)icubh*  prejudice,  direct  anv  of  those 
feelings  towards  the  persons  i>f  the  lay  individuals  t*»  wluun  we  tender 
an  e<|ual  participation  of  civil  immunities.  They  cannot  harm  us, 
unli'ss  we  ourselves  are  accessories  to  our  own  liarin.  And  if  the 
et^uilahle  principle  of  our  common  law  deems  no  man  guilty  till  guilt 
is  proved,  how  unworthy  w  ill  it  Ik*  not  to  hold  thosi*  individuals  to  be 
hoiu»uruble,  upright,  and  faithful,  until  the  contrary  is  shew  n  :  manv 
such  we  shall  timl  among  them  as  amf)ng  ourselves.  Let  n:;  not  Ik*  so 
unjust  as  to  forget  who  tlmw*  were  who  returued  that  patriotic  reply 
to  the  Set*  of  Home  when  in  the  meridian  of  its  jxwver,  and  which  we  so 
often  recite,  “  Stdunnts  Ic^es  An^lur  mntare:"  they  were  Englisli- 
nien  in  spiritual  commi;uu>n  with  that  See.  Hut,  alaive  all  things,  let 
us  beware  not  to  dishonour  the  s;icred  name  t»f  Protestant,  fnun  which 
we  would  derive  to  ourselves  such  pre-eminent  honour  ;  but  let  us 
faithfully  exemplify  its  excellence  in  our  national  conduct  and  de¬ 
meanour.'  pp.  12 — 22. 

Mr.  \\*v(*r\s  object  is  to  fIu*w,  first,  that  it  is  impossihlc  for 
tlie  meiubeis  of  the  Homish  C'hiireh  to  give  any  securities  to  a 
Protestant  state;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  ecjually  impossible  for 
tliem  to  giNe  any  si  ciiiilies  to  a  Homan  ('atholic  state,  or  to 
any  goveinmeiit  whate\er  under  the  sun  ;  therefore  they  ought 
not  to  he  tolerateil,  and  yet,  they  may  not  he  j^er.secuted.  That 
US  to  say,  their  religion  is  to  have  a!*  possible  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  itself  ‘  in  honndless  freedom  ’ ;  but  the  men  w  lio 
profess  it  are  to  he  treated  as  culprits,  out  of  the  ])ale  of  civil 
s<H*ielv.  And  tlfus  is  the  Wesleyan  theory  of  religious  liberty  ! 
Mr.  V  overs  has  ‘the  honour  to  belong  to  that  sect,  wliicli  glories 
‘  (and  no  man,’  he  says,  ‘  shall  deprive  *  them  ‘  of  their  subject 
‘  of  glorying*),  not  in  the  Divine  Master  of  (hristians,  but  *  in 
*  its  illustrious  founder,  the  venerated  Wesley  * ;  who.se  senti¬ 
ments  on  po}x*ry,  recorded  in  a  ncwsjiaix'r  fifty  years  ago,  still 
hind  the  con.seienees  i»f  l»is  devoted  followers. 

*  “  With  p<‘rsecution  ",  he  H;iy8,  “  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  perse^ 
cute  no  man  for  his  religious  principles.  L<‘t  then*  be  as  ‘  Inmndlcsw 
a  InKHloui  ill  n*ligiou  '  a.s  any  man  cun  conceive.  Jhit  this  (Uh*s  not 
touch  the  fKiint :  1  will  rcligiou,  true  or  false,  utteriy.out  of  ,tiir 
question.— Therefore  away  with  all  your  common  place  dedamatioii 
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about  iutultraiici'  and  persecution  for  religion !  Sup]x>se  ovory  wonl 
of  PojH*  Pirn's  Creinl  to  be  true :  suppose*  the  ctiuncil  of  Trent  to  have 
liet'ii  infallible :  yet  I  insist  ujH»n  it.  that  no  Ooveninient,  not  Roman 
Catholic,  onuht  to  tolerate  men  of  the  Hoiiuin  Catholic  |)ersuasion.  1 
prove  this  by  a  plain  arjruinent  (let  him  answer  it  that  can) — that  no 
nomuii  Catholic  den's  or  van  give  security  for  his  allegiaiu'e  or  jx'ace- 
ablc  Ix'haviour,  I  pnive  thus.  It  is  a  Homan  i'atholic  maxim,  estab- 
lishetl  not  by  private  men,  but  by  a  public  council,  that  ‘  No  faith  ia 
to  Ik*  kept  with  heretics  ’ ;  this  has  Invii  ojH*nlv  avowed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Cansiance,  but  it  never  was  o|H'nly  ilisclainu'il.  A^hether  pri¬ 
vate  |K'rs<»us  avow  or  disavow  it,  it  is  a  fixed  maxim  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  But  os  long  as  it  is  so,  it  is  plain,  that  the  memWrs  of  that 
Church  am  give  no  reasonable  security  to  any  (lovernment,  of  their  al¬ 
legiance  or  jH*act'able  ladiaviour.  Therehire  they  ought  not  to  lx*  to¬ 
lerated  by  any  (ioveniment,  Pnitestant,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan.  You 
may  s;iy  ‘  nay,  but  they  will  take  an  oath  of  allegianct*  *.  True,  five 
Immlred  oaths,  but  the  maxim,  ‘  Xo  faith  is  to  Ik*  kept  with  heretics 
swi*eps  them  all  away  as  a  spider’s  web.  So  that  still  no  (lovornors 
that  are  not  Homan  Catholics,  can  have  any  si'curitv  for  their  alle¬ 
giance.  Again,  tlK>se  who  acknowledge  the  spiritua)  ixm'cr  of  the 
Pope  can  give  no  security  of  their  allegiance  to  any  government  ;  hut 
all  Himian  Catholics  ackm»wledgt*  this;  therefore  they  can  give  no  se¬ 
curity  for  their  allegiance.”  Such  was  the  reasoning  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Fol'ndek  of  ^Iktiiodism.’  pp.  27,  -H. 

This  passage  will  serve  to  account  for  the  violent  anti-catholic 
zeal  which  has  manifested  itself  throughout  that  apocryphal 
l)0(ly  of  nissenters  who  go  by  the  name  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
ilists.  And  it  will  serve  also  to  shew,  how  much  less  a  religious 
hatred  of  the  errors  of  l\ipery  enters  into  that  intolerant  leal, 
than  a  cowardly  dread  of  the  political  evils  which  its  ascendancy 
would  entail.  Fear  is  always  cruel,  and  a  moral  cowardice  like 
this  is  deaf  to  reiLsoning.  Hut  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  only 
converts  to  Popery  that  we  have  heard  of,  from  among  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  have  been  Wesleyan  Methodist.s.  And  if 
Popery  is  likely  to  gain  ground  among  tis,  we  believe,  that  it  is 
among  the  lower  classes  of  that  boily,  whose  obscure  and  un- 
scriptural  notions  of  justilication,  together  w  ith  their  subjection 
to  tlieir  spiritual  leaders,  would  render  the  transition  far  less 
violent  than  might  be  supposed. 

Hut  be  it  so,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  can  give  no  securi¬ 
ties  ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  cannot  and  do  not  possess 
sufTicient  securities,  independently  of  their  power  to  give  them. 
We  admit,  that  oaths  are. very  slender  and  doubtful  securities; 
and  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  the  power  of  absolv¬ 
ing  from  oaths,  or  not,  is  of  little  practical  consequeuce.  What 
church  w  as  it  that  absolved  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  dames  II.?  The  security  which  an  oath. af¬ 
fords,  must  depend  altogether  upon  thecharacteroflhe  individual 
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whose  sincerity  it  attests:  it  cannot  make  liim  sincere.  The 
present  sincere  intiaition  is  what  is  sought  to  he  ascertained  : 
against  tulure  continjjencit's  some  better  security  t!mn  an  oath 
imiHt  be  provided.  If,  however,  ineTnl)ers  of  the  Cburcli  of 
Home  are  capable  of  military  allei;iance,  it  is  wretched  ab¬ 
surdity,  to  represent  them  as  not  trustworthy  in  a  civil 
capacity.  We  should  be  j^lad  to  think  that  ]>erjury  and  breach 
of  faith  were  crimes  unknown  amonir  orthodox  Protestants. 

I  bit  here  is  the  |>oint.  We  have  seven  millions  of  Hritish 
subjects  who  are  represented  as  inca])able  of  faith  or  fealty;  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  !  What  are  our  securities  aejainst  them 
now?  Merely  such  as  we  have  a<rainst  a  foreiijii  enemy — the 
costly  and  (lan;xerous  si*curities  of  tin;  sword  !  And  can  a  king¬ 
dom  thus  diviiled  amainst  itself  stand 


Art.  IX.  Lnifs  (tf'  l.risttrr  Hours.  Hv  Msin’a  .lane  .Fe.wshiirv.  Author 
of  “  Letters  to  the  VouiiST  ”,  \'e.  f.cap  Hvo.  pji.  IlM).  Price 
London.  Ib'il). 

^I^IIIS  Volume  of  Poems  is  dedicated  to  Mrs,  Ifemnns  ;  and  if 
it  were  not,  it  were  easy  to  detect  the  stronjr  intluenee  which 
admiration  of  her  Genius  has  had  upon  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  Authors  poetry.  'There  is  not  much  of  palpable  imitation, 
hut  there  is  that  stroiur  likeness  w  hich  is  often  found  amid  much 
ilissimilarity  of  feature.  We  must  candidly  confess  that  we 
prefer  Miss  J(Mvsbury’s  Letters  to  her  Lays.  Yet,  with  many 
pieces  in  the  volume,  we  have  been  so  much  plejised  as  to  re¬ 
gret  that  we  cannot  speak  of  its  contents  as  uniformly  marked 
hy  the  hi»jhest  (pialities  or  the  purest  taste.  Perhaps  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  prose  compositions  had  led  us  to  form  unreasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  :  nut,  Inul  the  poems  been  all  of  the  same  character 
as  the  following,  they  would  not  have  been  disappointed. 

‘  TO  A  nVINO  FRIEND.* 

‘  <to  tu  thv  glorious  home,  1  would  not  stay  thee, 
tfo  to  the  land  where  only  nlrtuaires  How’, 

.Mi«fht  sommnnix  love,  and  nuinun  prayers  detain  thee, 

Kriend  of  iny  spirit — I  would  bid  thee 

•  (b»  to  thy  "lorions  home.  I  w<mld  not  stay  the** ; 

Fade  on.  fade  on,  jvs  swt'et  dav  yields  to  iiij^ht ; 

And  if  the  darkness  for  awhile  array  thee, 

'Tis  hut  to  cl*»the  tins*  in  a  ilav  more  bright, 
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*  Vol  blame  m»t  that  mv  liearl  is  xviUlly  heaving. 

Triumph  ;unl  joy  are  in  my  tears  forthiT, 

Ami  it*  then*  mingle  with  them  tears  of  grieving, 

How  shouhl  the  living  fnnn  life’s  pangs  Ik*  friv? 

*  l^ight  love  may  fade,  ami  ytmthful  zeal  may  jH*rish. 

As  rainlsms  vanish,  and  as  leaves  decay  ; 

Hut  mine,  liorn  in  the  soul,  my  soul  will  cherish, 

KKv  as  thou  wilt  beyoiul  my  reach  away. 

‘  And  thou  art  giung — not  as  spring  dowers  wither 
Sion  to  n'turn — when  may  1  look  for  thet*.^ 

(hiing  so  far — sight  may  m»t  track  this*  thither. 

Nor  stnmg  w  ings  follow  where  thy  Hight  will  U*.* 

'  To  the  bright  stars  in  lofty  myriads  burning, 

To  the  calm  clouds  piled  in  the  summer  air, 
i^ft  shall  I  hnik  with  hive’s  foud  helpless  yearning, 

Hut  none  will  tell  me  if  thy  home  la*  there. 

*  The  haunts  that  knew  thet»,  glade,  and  hearth  and  Iniwer, 
They  will  U*  silent  when  I  bid  them  speak  ; 

And  living  friends  questioned  till  life’s  last  hour, 

They  will  but  tell  me — “  (ione  is  she  you  seek  !’* 

*  Yet  go,  yet  go,  ev’n  though  I  know  not  whither, 

S;ive  that  wliere  Cf«Hl  is,  will  thy  dwelling  Ik*, 

Oft  sliall  I  feel  thy  spirit  say — “  (\)inc  hither 
Oft  will  mine  answer — “  Soon  I  come  to  tht*e !” 

We  must  take  for  our  next  specimen  the  pleasing  stanzas 
ntitlod  :  ‘  Now’  mine  Ky  e  secth  Thee.* 

*  Whom  see  I  ?  Not  the  (hnl  I  sought, 

With  vague  imaginings  of  mind  ; 

A  Deity  <if  formless  thought, 

A  (ukI  no  human  heart  cun  find. 

‘  Whom  see  I  ?  Not  the  G<mI  of  fire 
Mi^saic  priest  and  prophet  saw', 

A  Ik'ing  of  avenging  ire, 

The  Father  of  a  flaming  law. 

•  I  SCO  him  not  on  wdld  and  waste,  '  • 

Where  pilgrim  patriarchs  l)ent  the  knee, 

Nor  yet  in  Zion’s  temple,  graced 
As  temple  never  more  may  be. 

‘  They  lu*ard  from  Sinai’s  stt'ep  his  voice. 

Hut  I  on  Calvary  view’  his  face ; 

I  sir  him,  and  with  right  rejoice, 

I  see  him  full  of  truth  aiul  grate. 

o 


o  o 


.Ii!usl)ury’s  ([f  f^usurr  Hours, 

‘  Hf  s|Kniks— it  i:»  ;i  brotlior’s  lout*, 

lit*  hlmls — the  stream  in  hlotnl  divine  ; 
lie  tlies-  hut  in  that  dying  gronn 
1h  life  for  myriad  stmls — for  mine.’ 

Wc  have  room  for  (»ne  int)re  extract  ;  and  we  waive  all 
further  criticiMU. 

‘  TIIK  PHK.SF.Nt  K  OP  KVIL. 

•  Sin — thou  hast  filled  <mr  earth  witli  w<h*, 

Alike  in  city,  bovver,  ami  wild, 

Man  hut  a  raptive  walks  !k*Io\v, 

And  sttrnov  reigna  where  Kdeii  smiled  ; 

If  liappiness  awhile  reviv'es, 

Ilow  thy  evil  influence  blights  it ! 

And  when  the  ht*art  with  anguish  strives, 

'I'htm  udd’st  a  sting  to  nil  that  smites  it. 

•  From  mom  till  eve,  from  youth  to  age, 

I  ’ninind>ered  things  we  seek  and  pnwo. 

We  wander  many  a  varied  stage, 

I  hit  never  from  thy  ]iowcr  n'move, 

'fhere's  not  a  passion,  pang,  or  car<*, 

A  pleasure,  fanev*,  or  eim»tinn, 

Ihit  thou,  with  storms,  or  spells,  art  there. 

Dark  spirit  of  the  heart’s  wihl  ocean. 

•  Sin — thou  hast  made  our  <*arth  a  grave, 

'I'hv  record  in  its  dust  we  'an*. 

Ami  l»lasting  tire,  ami  ’whidming  wave. 

Are  only  iinagv*s  of  thiM*; 

Of  thee,  and  »»f  that  tlarker  drath. 

That  hath  thn*ngh  thtv  the  soul  o’ertaken— 

Ort'at  (hnl,  or  stay  thv  eri'ature’s  breath. 

Or  let  this  tyrant  |wwer  ht*  shaken!' 
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An.  X.  PiittoratHn  of' (hr  Hhinraml  thr  adjacent  Countrif,  from  Co^ 

Itt^ne  to  Maifcnce,  Drawn  fnmi  Nutim*,  l»y  F.  W.  Dolko^ikulllp. 

I'lignwoil  by  %K>hn  Clark.  Price  IOj.  (W.  LkiiuIoii. 

This  is  a  toy,  but  a  very  agreinible,  anil  by  no  means  a  ust^loss  one. 
It  i'»»ntains  a  tolerably  dniwn,  and  distinctly  en^ravtHl,  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  ciuirso  of  the  llhinc,  within  the  assipunl  limits.  The  f«»rm» 
and  ixcnonil  arr.iin^'ment  of  the  different  towns,  villa^s,  chateanx, 
and  fortresses,  art'  clntrly  indioitcd  ;  the  asjH'ct  of  the  ctmntry,  the  va¬ 
rious  featnri's  of  the  navipititni,  the  trending  of  the  iNinks,  the  chu- 
r.icter  of  the  riK'ks  luul  monutuins,  with  their  connection  and  relative 
|H»sition,— all  these  juirticnlars  are  very  ingt'uionsly  brought  under  the 
eye  within  the  ctunjniss  of  a  Hat  jH)rtftdii>-like  volume,  which,  if  it  be 
somewhat  tiH>  large  for  a  iiuHlern  pocket,  will  ticcnjiy  a  scarct'ly  uer- 
ivptihle  division  of  a  tnivelling-luig  or  a  jHirtmantean.  Attacheu  to 
the  ‘  p.inorama*  arc  small  but  useful  maps  of  the  principal  routes 
from  l/ondon  to  Cologne,  by  Hotterdiun,  Ostend,  and  Calais  ;  and  from 
(\»h>gne  to  the  sources  of  the  Hhine.  Altogi'ther,  the  tniveller  will 
find  it  a  |)leas;uit  com|>anion  and  an  interesting  remembrancer. 


Art.  XI.  An  Analifsis  «/'  the  Second  Decade  of  Liry,  chronologically 
arningiHl  in  Two  Charts.  By  Frederick  Bussell,  A.  M.  Price 
Cis.  ini.  Oxford. 

Tiiksk  Charts  are  on  an  admirable  plan,  althougli  it  might  be  ndvan- 
t.igt'tuis  onild  their  size  havelieen  in  s<»me  degn'i'  re<luced.  Under  the 
following  heads,  adlaterally  adjusted  to  a  ('hroiiological  Scale,  and  to 
the  regular  succession  of  C'onsnls  and  Prn’tors, —  Home,  Africa,  SjMiin, 
(ianl,  Liguria,  lt;ily,  Sicilv,  Siirdinia,  (iri'ece, — we  have  the  Livian 
History  from  the  year  of  llome  r>B4  to  ;  including  the  im|)ortant 
|M‘ri<Hl,  fn>m  the  .Siege  of  Saguntum,  to  the  Buttle  of  Zama,  and  the 
IVact'  with  Carthage.  ’File  fonn  is  convenient,  the  conn  d'ceil  distinct 
ami  uneinliarravsixl,  and  the  details  ably  compres.H('d.  We  sp^'cifically 
n'ctanmeiid  this  exa'llent  Analysis  ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  the 
wav  in  which  the  sluH'ts  are  done  up,  although  it  may  bt‘  attractive, 
and  well  entaigh  adapted  to  slight  and  occasional  reference,  is  not  judi¬ 
cious,  s«i  far  as  durability  is  concerned.  Friajucnt  and  familiar  use  will 
s<»on  wrar  folded  pajK*r  to  shreds,  ond  it  w<»uld  be  far  Ijctter  to 
strengthen  it  with  canvas,  on  rollers  for  the  library,  or  in  a  case  for  the 
p(K'kct. 


.\V>/#Vr.t. 
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Art.  XII.  A  Chart  of  Chronofo^i/,  Exhibiting  thr  History  of  thr 
World  from  the  Year  H.C’.,  to  the  l)estriieti<»n  of  the  West- 

«*rn  Empire  of  Ibimo,  A. I).,  I7^h  Pric«»  lU.  London,  IJli?}?. 

'I'll IS  ('liart  is  evidently  iiiteruhMl  uk  a  compuni<»n  to  some  elemen¬ 
tary  work  which  we  have  not  simmi  ;  and,  although  the  numeriral  re- 
ferenct's  do  not  really  interfere  with  its  separate  usefulness,  they  are 
H^imewhat  annoying  to  the  eye.  Indei»end<*iitly,  however,  of  this  hy- 
|»errritical  ceiLsnn*,  the  collateral  tables  I)ef(»re  us  deserve  our  recom¬ 
mendation  as  a  cheap,  available,  and  unpretending  auxiliary  in  the  l>u- 
siness  (»f  edm^ation,  and  in  the  average  courses  of  reading.  The  ar-  t 
rangement  is  clear,  and  the  exmitifin  respectable. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Library  o/'  /iWigiowt  Knntrlrffm’.  Xaturjil  Tlie- 
olojn',  Parts  1.  and  II.  l*Jmo.  pn.  IH,  40.  Price  tW.  (nich.  Lon¬ 
don,*  1^^20. 

'Fiik  .series  of  publications,  of  which  the  work  laTore  us  is  the  com¬ 
mencement,  ha.s  evidently  l>een  suggestcfl  by  the  “  Library  of  Esefnl 
Knowledgi'”,  and  seems  intended  fo  add  a  shelf  to  that  ^dbra^v,  for 
which  its  projectors  had  left  room  by  overhmking,  or  excluding  from  their 
definition,  that  one  s]>ecies  of  useful  knowledge  which  is  lu*re  supplied. 
Of  the  design  and  gener.d  plan,  as  announced  in  the  ])rosp<»ctns.  jis  well 
as  of  the  execution  thus  far,  we  are  ha]>py  io  In*  able  to  express  our 
entire  and  wann  approbation.  'Flie  subj«‘ct  of  tlu*se  two  S’umliers 
is  Natural  Theology,  in  which  Paley's  work  has  of  course  Is'en  made 
lib<’ral  use  of.  ( 'are,  hfoverer,  has  l)e«’n  taken  to  avoiil  some  of  his  scientific 
errors,  and  the  (^»mpiler  has  nmih*d  himself  of  discoveries  made  since 
his  time.  Kverv  thing,  monso'er,  is  omitte<i,  that  suppost‘s  much  pre- 
vi«»us  knowledge'  on  tlie  |mrt  of  the  n'ader  ;  while  the  illustration  which 
inuv  be  derived  fnmi  cuts,  is  not  sjmringly  intriMluci'd.  'Tlic  work  is 
.ilt<»gether  admirably  got  up  ;  and  we  inirnestly  how  that  its  extended 
>.de.  will  rejwy  the  jiains  that  have  been  bestowed  uj)on  the  publica¬ 
tion. 
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Art.  XIV.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  PreRs,  A  Christian  Antidote  to  l^irennunaliht  Keani  at  tk« 
prestMit  Crisis;  in  rojdy  to  the  St»c<»nd  SpetHjli  of  the  Hev.  W.  Thorp 
a^inst  Catholic  Kmancipation.  By  John  Lidfchild. 

In  the  Press,  the  Bibliographical  and  Literary  History  of  the 
Bible :  investigiUed  in  the  (>rder  i»f  Chroin»h>gy,  ami  cluefly  according 
to  its  own  Kvidenct*  and  Testimony.  By  John  Whittridge,  Author  of 
the  “  Scripture  Diary  “  Catechism  of  Scripture  Biography  ”, 
\c.  \'C. 

A  little  Annual,  of  a  new  and  distinct  class,  will  ap^anir  on  the  first 
of  June  ;  the  C^mtents  of  which  will  Ih'  sidected,  principally,  fmm  the 
best  Knglish  Writers,  ancient  and  mmlern,  and  arranged  under  suit¬ 
able  heads.  The  design,  which  hivs  Ihvh  recommcndetl  by  high  autho¬ 
rity,  is  to  supply  an  appn>priate  Keward  Book  for  tlie  Young, 
either  as  a  priie  at  Sclund,  or  as  a  domestic  prt*st*nt.  To  bo  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Press,  and  sliortly  will  W  publishcil,  Ein  Deutsches 
lA'Si'buch  ;  Ivcsstms  in  German  Literature  ;  being  a  choice  Collec¬ 
tion  of  amusing  and  instructive  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  selected 
from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebratetl  German  Authors,  with  In¬ 
terlinear  and  other  Translations.  By  J.  Rowbotham,  P.  Ast.  8.  L. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr.  Jones’s  I-#ectnres  on  the  Apocth^m,  now  m 
course  of  Delivery  at  Aldennanbury,  will  ap^*ar  on  the  first  of  May. 
It  will  comprise  the  I^tures  on  the  first  Three  Chapters  gf  that 
Book,  and  hi*  succet'dtMl  by  an  additiomd  Piurt  every  other  Montli,  ex¬ 
tending  to  four  or  five  Parts  in  the  whole,  and  forming  an  Octavo  Vw* 
Inme  of  or  ()(Ml  |iages. 

Mr.  David  Wire  is  collecting  materials  for  a  History  of  Wliitficld 
and  his  C«»tennH>rarios ;  and  resiicet fully  solicits  the  Possessors  of  Do¬ 
cuments  or  Letters,  relative  to  the  same,  to  communicate  them  to  him, 
at  30,  St.  Swithin’s  I.<ane,  City.  All  materials  so  entrusted  to  him, 
sliall  be  carefully  preser\'e<l  and  faithfully  returned. 

Prejiaring  fur  Publication,  Holbein’s  Bible  Cuts  ;  lieing  Foc-Similies 
of  the  celebrated  lames  Ilistoriamm  Vetcris  Testamenti  of  Hans 
Holl»ein,  lieautifully  engraved  on  Wood,  with  Descriptions  in  four  of 
the  nuxlcm  Languages. 

In  the  Press,  a  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  of  the 
Pi»etical  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. ;  in  three  \^olumes,  crown 
8vo. 
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Ff  or/’s  recently  Published, 

A  New*  Pulilicatiuii  by  Mr.  Mill  is  in  the  Press,  entitled,  an 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  will  contain  a 
view  purely  ex()ository,  of  the  Phenomena  generally  classed  under  the 
heads  of  the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers  of  the-^lind,  which  the 
Author  has  here  endeavouml  to  rt‘8olve  into  their  simple  elements. 
This  Work  will  Ik?  succei'dinl  by  three  Practical  Treatises  ;  viz.  the 
Book  of  Logic,  the  B<N>k  <»f  Ethics,  and  the  Book  of  Education. 

In  the  Press,  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Holland,  occasioned 
by  the  Petition  presented  by  his  I^irdship  from  the  (General  Body  of 
Disstmters,  Ministers  of  London,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  with  Strictures  on  a  Petition  of  an  opposite  nature  from  some 
Dissenting  ^linisters,  and  other  Remarks  occasioned  by  recent  circum¬ 
stances.  By  a  Member  of  the  General  Body. 


Art.  XV.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MlsrFLLANKOtrs. 

Ralph  (iemmcll.  a  Tale  for  Youth.  Ry 
the  Rev.  II.  rolluL',  Author  of  “  The 
Courne  of  lltne  ”.  With  an  elegant  Kn- 
grnviitg  ami  Life  of  the  Author.  Third 
Kdition.  ISmo.  Sx.  tid. 

The  Perieeutetl  Family,  a  Narrative  of 
the  Sufli'rings  endured  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Robert  Polluk,  Author  of 
**  T1»e  Count'  of  1'iine  **.  With  an  elegant 
and  appropriate  Kngraving,  and  Life  of  the 
Author,  'lliird  Kdition.  18mo.  2s.  6</. 

eOMTICAL. 

The  BrunswicVer’i  Text  Book ;  or  the 
Protestant  Armed  at  all  Points  against  the 
Arguments  fur  granting  the  Catholic 
Claims.  Hvo.  7s. 

THKOLOCT. 

An  Essay  on  Man ;  or  the  Mortal  Btxly 
and  the  Immortal  S«)ul  Exemplified: 
wherein  are  developed  the  incontrovertible 
orinciples  of  Christianity.  By  George 
Wirgman.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lctten  to  a  Friend  ;  intendetl  to  relieve 
the  DifBrultit's  of  an  anxious  Inquirer  un¬ 
der  serious  Impressions  on  the  Suli^ts  of 
C'on version  and  Salvation.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Charlton  IleniA',  D.D.  of 
Cltarleston,  South  Carolina.  Revised  and 


Corrected ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Author, 
and  other  Prefatory  nutter.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Tliunias  I.ewis. 
12mo.  5s.  6ri. 

Scripture  History.  By  Esther  Hewlett 
(now  Copley).  2  V'ols.  18mo.  Uniform 
with  Scripture  Natural  History.  ^Vith  up¬ 
wards  of  ISO  Engravings. 

'The  Christian  Mariner's  Journal;  ora 
Series  of  Observations  and  Reflections  on 
a  Ship; — The  Sea ;—  Sailors ; — ^The  Works 
of  God; — The  Heathen; — War; — Time; 
— Death,  &c.  Ac.  Intended  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Seamen,  and  the  general  good  of 
every  Person,  Written  at  Sea,  by  an  Offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Royal  Navy.  12mo.  Gs. 

Miscellaneous  Sermons  Preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Cheltenham.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Close,  A.M.  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Cheltenham.  Bvo.  1 2s. 

TRAVELS. 

letters  on  the  Climate,  Inhabitants,  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Ac.  of  the  Neilgherries,'or  Blue 
Mountains  of  Coimbatoor,  South  India. 
By  James  Hough,  of  Madras.  Bvo.  Gi;  . 

Ixiigh's  New  Pocket-Road  Hf>ok  of 
Scotland ;  to  which  are  added  Pleasure 
Tours.  Illustrated  with  a  coloured  Map 
of  Scotland  and  a  Guide  to  the  Curiosities 
of  Ediuburgh.  iBmo.  8s.  bound. 


